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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER, 10. 1857. 


Aotes, 
BOOK DUST. 
(Continued from p. 243.) 

18. Mr. De Sargues’ Universal Way of Dyal- 
ing. By Daniel King. London, 1659. The 
author is no less a person than Gerard Des 
Argues, commonly written Desargues, the geo- 
meter to whom Des Cartes (who was never De 
Seartes that I know of, though I have known a 
boy imagine he was an ancient Greek, Aceoxaprne) 
attributed Pascal’s conic sections, thinking that 
no other man in France could have written them. 
Very little is known of Desargues, and in the 


meagre account given in the Biographie Univer- | 


selle, no work on dialling is mentioned. I never 
saw or heard of the original, which Collins says 
was published in 1643, in a sentence in which the 
printer divides the name into De-sargues. There 
is a preface to the translation by Jonas Moore, 
who calls the author Du Sargues, and says that 
King is very industrious in antiquities and he- 
raldry. This means, I suppose, that he is the 


same person as the historian of Chester and of the | 
| guage of Beasts. 


Cathedrals. Moore also hints that King will pro- 
bably translate some French works on perspective, 
which makes it worth while to propose, as a query, 
whether any of them can now be found, as they 
will probably be other works of Desargues. 

19. A Letter to Martin Folkes, Esq.,... 
cerning the Rise and Progress of Astronomy among 
the Ancients. By G.Costard. London, 1746, 8vo. 
(pp. 158.) Of all titles, “ a letter to... .” is the 
worst. It may catch a few readers in the first 
year, but it repels for ever after. 
full of notes with citations at length in Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, making one of the 
most learned dissertations on the subject 
written : but wholly unknown to those who write 
on the history of astronomy. Costard’s other work 
on astronomy, which has much history in it, is 
well known. 

20. The Theory of the Motion of the Apsides in 
general, and of the Apsides of the Moon's Orbit in 
particular. Written in French by D. C. Walmes- 
ley. London, 1754, 8vo. It is, I think, but little 
known that this tract was translated, though the 
tract itself is well known. The preface is of in- 
terest with reference to Clairaut. Walmesley, 
then a priest, afterwards a bishop, of the Roman 


+ Con- 


tables at the time of the discussions on the change 
of style (1751). He was brought into the Royal 
Society about that time: but his share in the 
matter was not made public, from motives of pru- 
dence. It may be presumed, nevertheless, that 
this translation was promoted by the notoriety 





| There is a 


Sam. 


Here is a letter | 


| be perfectly bewildering. 
ever | 


| some other being that serves and amuses us ? 
thought of it, far from shocking, pleases me mightily. I 


| eternal tortures, I admire God’s decrees; 
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which its author gained among the men of science 
from his share in the change of style. 

21. An Introduction to Chronology. By Jas. 
Hodgson, F.R.S. London, 1747, 8vo. A pre- 
cursor of the change of style, containing, among 
other things, the reports of Dee, Wallis, &c. on 
the subject in older times. 

22. The Gregorian and Julian Calendars. By 
Aaron Hawkins. London, 1752, 8vo. This was 
published while the bill for the change of style 
was before the Commons, having passed the Lords. 
sheet of memorial verses, some of 
which are by Canton, the electrician. 

23. Appendix to Commandine's Euclid. By 
Cunn. London, 1725, 8vo. A work in 
which solid diagrams are contrived by turn-up 
slips of paper. A list of such works would be of 
some utility. Others which I can lay my hands 
and memory on at this moment are Joh. Lodge 
Cowley’s Appendix to the Elements of Euclid, 
London, no date, folio: the same author's Theory 
of Perspective, London, 1766, folio (quarto size 


| both) : and Thomas Malton’s Compleat Treatise on 


Perspective, London, 1778, folio. Cowley’s Per- 
spective has a very good short history of the 
subject. 

24. A Philosophical Amusement upon the Lan- 
London, 1739, 8vo, This isa 
translation from the French of a Jesuit, Bougeant, 
who -was sent to the prison of La Fléche for it, 
immediately on its publication. This gave rise to 


| an immediate translation, and “now confined at 
La Fléche on account of this work” was a taking 
| element for a title-page 


But Bougeant was soon 
released. His theory is that the soul of every 
living animal, man excepted, is a devil: every fly, 


| every locust, every oyster, every infusorium, is 


animated by adevil. He admits transmigration, 
or the number of evil spirits in his system would 
Part of the tract is in 
dialogue, and the ladies are shocked when they 
hear what their little pets really are; to which 


| Bougeant replies as follows : 


“Do we love beasts for their own sakes? No. As 
they are altogether strangers to human society, they can 
have no other appointment but that of being useful and 
amusing. And what care we whether it be a devil or 
The 


with gratitude admire the goodness of the Creator, who 
gave me so many little devils to serve and amuse me, [If 
lam told that these poor devils are doomed to suffer 
but I have no 


manner of share in this dreadful sentence. I leave the 


- —.~ ~ - i 2 ‘ | execution of it to the Sovereign judge, and notwithstand- 
Church in England, aided in the formation of the | 


ing this, I live with my little devils as I do with a multi- 
tude of people of whom religion informs me that a great 
number shall be damned.” 

I wonder what religion would say to such a 
Jesuit as this? The following comment is in- 
structive : 

“ As man is a soul and an organised body united, so is 
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each beast a devil united to a body organised: and as 
man has not two souls, beasts likewise have each but one 


day driven out many devils, and these having asked his 
leave to enter into a herd of swine, he permitted it, and 
they entered into the same accordingly. But what hap- 

ned? Each swine having his own devil already, there 
was a battle, and the whole herd threw themselves head- 
long into the sea.” 


25. Horologiographia Nocturna. By Joh. Wy- 
berd. London, 1629, 4to. A treatise on /unar 
dialling, or on dials which keep time by the moon’s 
shadow. This is the only separate tract on the 
subject which I know of: and Wyberd seems to 
intimate that he knew of no other. Fale (pre- 
sently mentioned) has indeed described a lunar 
dial, but only as a digression. 

I now come to four tracts which some former 
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but I never could find any other plausible deri- 


; - | vation. 
devil. This is so very true that Jesus Christ having one | 


32. A Letter to the Right Hon. George Earl of 
Macclesfield, concerning an apparent Motion ob- 
served in some of the fixed Stars, by James Brad- 
ley, London, 1747, 4to. This was picked up by 
me in the threepenny boz of a third-rate bookstall : 
a place to whieh any letter of that date to an Earl 
of Macclesfield, being nothing more, might well 


! come: for he was not then President of the 


Royal Society. 


It is the paper in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions in which Bradley announced the 
discovery of nutation, with a separate title-page. 
If any possessor had scrawled “ discovery of nuta- 
tion” in the title-page, the tract would not have 


| found its way into the box: a little ink would 
| often raise the price of much print. 


possessor has bound (with others) in a volume, | 


and which seem to have acommon point. ‘They 
are in the black-letter of the sixteenth century, 


with titles and prefaces reprinted in the letter of 


the seventeenth. ‘The two first are reissued by 


Richard Bishop, the third and fourth by Felix | 


Kingston. It may be that various books which 
now pass as of 16.. really belong to 15.. in a 
similar way. 

26, 27. A Brief Description of .... Sines, Tan- 
gents, and Secants. Written by Master Blundevil, 
London, 1636, 4to. And a Description of Mr. 
Blagrave his Astrolabe, written by Mr. Blundevill, 
London, 1636, 4to. Both black-letter, being 
parts of the old stock of Blundevile’s Ezercises. 
(See my Arithmetical Books, p. 34.) 


28. Horologiographia, the Art of Dialling, by | 


Thomas Fale, London, 1652, 4to. This was 
really printed in 1593. The table of sines which 
it contains is the earliest specimen of a trigono- 
metrical table printed in England which I can 
find. 

29. A Booke named Tectonicon, by Leonard 
Digges, London, 1647, 4to. This was really 
printed in 1594. 

30. A Fair, Candid, and Impartial State of the 
Case between Sir I. Newton and Mr. Hutchinson, 
. . » By Geo. Horne, Oxford, 1753, 8vo. This is 
Horne’s second Hutchinsonian pamphlet: for the 
first see 1* S. v. 490. 573. 


31. The Construction and Use of the Sea Qua- | 


drant, London, printed for P. Dolland, 1766, 8vo. 
Peter Dolland was the elder brother of the cele- 
brated John Dollond, as the name is now always 
_ Dr. Kelly, in his Life of Dollond, spells 
the name throughout with an 0, and does not even 
allude to the old spelling. The meaning, I sup- 
pose, is this, that the elder brother did not choose 
to alter his name. Lalande says the name is not 
French ; but he only knew it with o. 
the late Mr. George Dollond, repudiated entirely 
my conjecture that the name the family brought 
from France was a corruption of D’Hollande: 


| 





33. Reflexions on.... the Infinitesimal Calculus, 
by C. Carnot, translated by W. Dickson, London, 
1801, 8vo. Also, Animadversions on Dr. Dickson's 
Translation, ... by H. Clarke, London, 1801, 8vo. 
C. Carnot is the translator's way of writing cifoyen. 
I put down this book to remark on the large 
number of obscure translations from the French 
which exist in mathematical literature. Dr. Henry 
Clarke, afterwards Professor at Marlow, was one 
of the candidates for the Royal Society who was 
rejected by the influence of Sir Joseph Banks, 
according to the discussions in Dr. Hutton’s 
case, 

34. Algorismus Domini Joannis de Sacro Busco 
noviter impressum, Venice, 1523, 4to. This is a 
very scarce tract. Sacrobosco gives the rules for 
the extraction of the square and cube roots, and 
gives them well: a thing for which the European 
arithmetic of his age has not had due credit. Mr. 
Halliwell reprinted this tract in his Rara Mathe- 
matica (Lond. 1839, 8vo.) under the impression 
that it had never been printed. But not only had 
it been printed as above, but also in a collection 
(Paris, 1503, folio) printed by W. Hopelius and 
H. Stephens, where it is appended, without any 
author's name, to the arithmetic of Judocus Clich- 
toveus, the very midmost, I should think, of 
middle Latin names. 

35. A Briefe Introduction to Geography, by 
Ww. Pemble, Oxford, 1685, 4to. This is the last 
of the posthumous works of the author, who died 
in 1623, aged thirty-two. I note it as maintain- 
ing the doctrine of the earth’s stability, which, 
considering the date, renders its publication at 
Oxford rather curious. Oxford, in the interval 
1623—1685, was the English school of science. 

36. Geometricall Dyalling, by John Collins, 
London, 1659, 4to. This is the famous John 
Collins, the attorney-general of the mathematics, 


My friend, | as some one has called him; who by correspond- 


ence with mathematicians, and by keeping and 
circulating letters, was a main cause of the dis- 
cussion about the invention of fluxions. He is 
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styled “John Collins of London, Accomptant, 
Philomath.” 

37. Horologiographia Optica. Dialling Uni- 
versal and Particular, . by Silvanus Morgan, 
Lond. 1652, 4to. An old collection of tracts will 
needs contain many works on dialling: we, with 
our clocks and watches, know little about the im- 
portance our ancestors attuched to this art. The 
present work is written by one who inclines to- 
wards the doctrine of Copernicus, but will not 
yield. He gets into the Court of Minerva, where 
Clemency endeavours to persuade him to adopt 
the earth’s motion. He refuses in the following 
terms : 

“Tf Tellus winged bee 
The Earth a motion round, 
Then much deceiv’d are they 
That it before nere found. 

“ Solomon was the wisest, 
His wit ner’e this attain’d; 
Cease then Copernic us 
Thy Hypothesis vain.’ 


Perhaps in these days the following argument 
may be worth reprinting : 

“ Then in respect of yet an unresolved novelty, I pro- 

unded another question to her, whether it were pro- 
bable to be a habitable world in the Moon, to which 
Clemency made answer, if that were mainteined, she 
would ask them but one question, and leave them in a 
dilemma for their Salvation, viz. Did Christ suffer in the 
Jerusalem above, or here be low? now there is no Jeru- 
salem above but the glorified Jerusalem; but if there be a 
Jerusalem also in that planet, then take which you will: 
if Christ dyed there, there the old Adam was made alive, 
and his death quid proficit te? if he dyed here; either 
they are no sinners, or he came not to save sinners.” 


A. De Morean. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





6t om @ 
* NOTHING. 


Recommended to a watering-place for the resti- 
tution of my health,—or rather because my Doctor 
was tired of my importunities,—as I was lounging 
in a friend’s room, with nothing to do (miscalled 
relaxation), I took up a dumpty and well-thumbed 
volume lying on the table, entitled “ Notes and 
Queries.” Iwas putting it down as too abstruse 
for my idleness, when I chanced upon some pas- 
sages which gradually fixed me in my chair for 
at least an hour ; and truly, Mr. Eprror, I found 
your work as amusing as instructive—as fit for a 

arlour window-book to drive off ennui, as for a 
eer table tc satisfy intelligent inquiry; and 
though, to be sure, a thing “ of shreds and patches,” 
yet composed of the richest materials, and form- 
ing in the whole a brilliant combination. Well, 
then (pray excuse my garrulity), I was at once 
seized with a desire to become a contributor ; 
and seeing an excellent charade on “ Nothing,” 
p- 120. of ‘the second volume I had in my hand, I | | 








determined to communicate to you a piece, which 
I copied at least half a century ago on the same 
subject from a manuscript in the possession of my 
mother, and which I have never, either before 
or since, met with in print. It is stated to be 
written by Mr. Belsham, but whether the his- 
torian or the minister I do not recollect, and to 
be addressed to Mr. Bowles. If you deem the 
lines worthy of insertion, their appearance in your 
pages will give pleasure to 
A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 
“ NOTHING. 
No Muses I implore their aid to bring — 
He needs no muse, who NoTHING has to sing: 
Your favor, Bowles, and your attention lend, 
Pardon the Poet, and protect the Friend. 
A theme untouch’d before inspires my lays, 
From which no Poet ever won the Bays. 
Those Greek and Roman Bards of old admir’d, 
Who with poetic fury nobly fir’d, 
On ev'ry subject dar'd their genius try, 
And drank the Heliconian fountain dry, 
Left NoTHING to be sung in times to come; 
NorTHInG escap’d the wits of Greece and Rome. 
“ When the fierce Goths did war with Learning wage, 
And ravag’d Italy with barb’rous rage, 
When all things good and great one ruin shar’d, 
NoruinG by Goths was honour’d, NorHinG spar’d. 
“ Happy the man of NoTHING is possess’d, 
No dire alarms disturb his nightly rest ; 
He sleeps in peace who knows no danger near, 
And travels ev’ry road without a fear ; 
No long litigious suits his ease molest, 
Nor cares of wealth disturb his peaceful breast, 
Nor swell’d with hope, nor tost with anxious fears, 
O’er a calm stream securely roll his years; 
And when untroubled all his days are past, 
Who norutnc has to leave securely draws his last. 
“ NorHinG t’admire Philosophers profess 
To be the only way to happiness ; — 
And he, that NorHinG knew, was the most wise, 
Or the great Oracle of Phcebus lies. 
By knowing NoTntnNG, learn'd with greatest ease, 
Each prating fool becomes a Socrates : 
All other Arts now flourish, now decay, 
This learning spreads and prospers ev’ry day. 
The learn’d in Books we know can hardly live, 
But to know Noruine is the way to thrive ; 
To this our Youth apply with early zeal, 
To shine at Court and serve the Common Weal; 
Who, NoTHING learn, grow noble, rich, and great 
In Senates, Councils, Army, Church and State. 
“ Th’ immortal Newton, tho’ his tow’ring mind 
Travers’d the worlds of knowledge uncontin’d, 
Saw where the secret springs of Science rise, 
And stretch’d his head like Atlas to the Skies, 
Cours’d all the stars, and trac’d the source of light, 
And still to unknown regions wing’d his flight; 
Yet pardon me, Breat Sage, for I sing true, 
Norutne excell’d thy wit, "NOTHING was hid from you. 
“See when the leari 1ed Alchymists explore 
Nature's hid . * and try the shining ore, 
Now wrapt in clouds of Smoke and Hope they tire 
The stubborn Brass, and ply the torturing Fire ; 
And big with expectation, night and day, 
Melt all their time, and all their lands, away : — 





* The right ond, which was illegible in the MS., I 
leave your readers to supply. 
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Of all this charge and toil compute the gains, — Quem si ego perdam, 
Norte excites their hopes, NorHiNG rewards their And any shall it gaine founde, 
pains. Redde mihi iterum, 
Noruina, the grand Elixir sought of old, Thy fame than will I sounde, 
Transmutes all baser metal into Gold ; — Sed si mihi redas (sic), 
Norutne is fairer than the morning light, Then blessed thou shalt be, 
When the fresh beams first strike the ravish’d sight ;— Et ago tibi gratias 
Noruine is milder than the western breeze, Whensover I the se.” 
Te — Ge Summer’s heat, and whisp’ring thro’ the I should like to hear if any of the above worthies 
Noruine’s more welcome than the approach of Spring, | 4Te known. J.C. d. 





That makes all Nature smile, the whole Creation sing. 
“ But while I try to raise the wond'rous tale, 

I feel my language faint, my numbers fail. BELLS IN ST. CUTHBERTS TOWER, WELLS, 

Far as the Earth, and Air, and Seas, extend, SOMERSET 

Noruine’s without beginning, without end : — Sie aa 


Beyond the Universe Noruine finds place, The following extracts from the Corporate Re- 
And norurne fills the mighty void of Space: cords of Wells may prove interesting to some of 


On NOTHING turn the lucid orbs above, your readers, especially to such as Mr ELLa- 
And all the Stars in mystic order move : — y : 


~ M > p ro 9 . Iree . > is » 4 

On NOTHING hangs the vast terraqueous Ball; — oS (BE, who take un interest in the history of 

The World from NoTHiNG sprang ; from NOTHING came bells and bell-founders. The extracts are taken 

forth all.” from the “Convocation” books of the corpora- 
tion: 


“20 Sept. 1624. 





P.S. Whether you do or do not put them in, 


I beg to subscribe to — work ; and J enclose “ Whereas ther was this psent day warned a ’Checquer 
my card, that I may be certain of a weekly enter- | fo, ¢o confer of such business as concerneth the good of 
tainment.* the Town, and likewise to take out of the chest the some 
of xi. to pay unto Roger Purdy the Bell founder towardes 
his charges in castinge of the Bells; And for that ther 
FLY-LEAF SCRIBBLINGS. did not appeare above the nombre of ix whose names are 
, . ° —_—" above wrytten, and the residew made defalt, — Therfor 
[he following are from old English books: — | wee whose names are subscribed accordinge to the order 
1. From a “ Vigilie Mortuorum Sarum MS.” | of this howse,— the residew of the xxiiij not appereinge, 








penes me : — —have thoughte fitt for the helpe of the said Roger 
» —_— ’ av >» 2» i r ce. 2 rte . 
“ Thomas Hylbrond owe this book, Purdy,—he havinge done his worke, to take owte the 


said some of x/. to pay vnto him towardes his charges in 
Castinge of the Bells, wch said money is deliv’d to Mr. 
Humfrey Palmer, Mayor, to be paid to the said Purdy; 
and the same money is to be taken vppe againe at the 
Church accompte. 


Whosoever will yt tooke, 
Whoso stellyt shall be hangyd, 
By ayre, by water, or by lande, 
With a hempen bande. 
God is where he was, 





Ae VL R. Edwardi VL” “Humfrey Palmer, Maior. Richard Casbeard. 
Hughe Meade. John Cox. 
2. In “H. B. Virg. Sarum MS., 15. Cent.” Thomas Baron. Walter Bricke. 
penes me: — John Crees. Edward Barlowe.” 
“ Whoever upon me doth looke, Vertue Hunt. 
I am Henry Blakham’s booke, “22 die Septembris Anno R. R. Jacobi nunc Anglie, &c. 
So long as he pleasyth me to holde vicessimo scdo. 
Of me his owne he may be bolde “ Received of Mr. Humfrey Palmer, Mayor, for and to- 
To syng or saye what he can, wards the charges of Castinge the third, fowerth, and 
Therwythe to please bothe God and man: fiveth Bells, the some of xiiijl I say receaved.” (No 
Yf he me lose and you me fynde, | signature.) 


He trusthe that you will be so kind 

For to take so much paine 

As to bring me home to him againe; 
For whose use I am most mete, 

And he dwelleth in Little Wood Street. 
Now you know all (+ whose bread I eat), 
Desyering not with you to mete.” 


“Quarto Maij, 1625. 

“ Ther was paid to Thomas Willis, to the vse of Roger 
Purdue, iiijZ, beinge pte of vj/. vjs. dew to the said Pur- 
de® for the P’she of St. Cuthbte, for Castinge of three 
Bells ther, for wch they have geven acquitance. 

“Thomas Willis. 
“ Witness, Henr. Goold.” 


3. From an old Chaucer, 1561, Jhon Kyng- Immediately after the above the following con- 


ston : — a ti tract is recorded : 
“ Iste liber pertinet, , ne * 
And bear it salt in minde, “xxx die Aprilis Anno R. Rs. Jacobi nunc Angl. &c. 
Ad me Johannem Rixbrum (Rukby), vicessimo sedo, 1624, 
So curtiss and so kind, “ Memorand. — It is agreed betwene Humfrey Palmer, 





sage — Mayor of the Cyttie or Burrow of Welles in the County of 
[* Our venerable Correspondent has forgotten to en- | Somst, Edward Barloe and Robert Pointing, Church- 
close his card. We hope that this hint will be sufficient | Wardens of the P’ishe Church of St. Cuthtte w’thin the 
intimation of our desire to hear from him again. ] said Cytty or Burrow and P’ishe of St. Cuthbte, of th’ one 
¢ These words are doubtful, being almost obliterated. pte, and Roger Purdy of the Cyttie of Bristoll, Beli- 
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Founder, of th’ other prte. In pris, That he the said 
Roger Purdy, for and in consideracdn of the some of viijl. 
of currant english money, and One hundred pounds of 
Bell mettall, shall take downe the Tenor Bell now hang- 
inge in the Tower of the P’ishe Churche of St. Cuthb’te, 
and him weigh ther w’th sufficient marchantable weighte, 
and after the weying therof, carry the same vnto the 
place wher he doth intend to cast him in Wells afforesaid, 
and ther cast him, and make retorne of the same Bell and 
mettall in full weight as he receaveth the same, and by 
the same weight. 
cost and charge of the said Purdy, excepting the charg 
of the Stock weele, rope, and clipper. And that he may 
agree in Musicall tune and harmony w* the first and 
second bells hanging in the said Tower. And soe that 
likewise the said tive bells may agree in true musicall 
tune and harmony w’thin three monethes next after such 
takinge downe of the said Tenor. And likewise that the 
said Purdue shall geve sufficient securitye to the likeinge 
of the said Mayor and churchwardens in three hundred 
pounds, for the aunsweringe and deliv’ringe back againe 
of the same Bell w’thin one wyke after the del’vie in full 
weighte. And alsoe geve other securitie for th’ main- 
tayninge of the same Bell w’thin one wyke after the de- 
liv’rie in full weighte. And alsoe geve other securitie for 
mayntaininge the same Bell for the space of seaven yeares. 
And likewise the said Roger Purdue to allow Ane hun- 
dred of Tynn to the Castinge of the same Bell, yf occasion 
shalbe, for wch he is to be allowed One hundred of bell 
mettall owte of the said Tenor by the said Mayor and 
Churchwardens. And that the said Roger is to gett all 
such other moneys as he cann in the Town by voluntary 
contribucdns.” 

“30 Dec. 1624. 

* Request was made by Roger Purdy to have the money 
dew to him from the P’ish for Castinge the Bells; And 
theruppon it is thought fitt that ther shalbe a Rate made 
by the P’ish forthw’th, to pay that wéh by relacdn is 
abowte viij/. viijs. And that Rate shalbe paid f’thw’th.” 


There is a field a short distance from the church 
called “ Bell Close,” where it is probable the bells 
were cast. Ina. 





THE REY. MR. THOM’S MODE OF JUDGING IN THE 
“GREAT DOUGLAS CAUSE,” ETC. 


Mr. Thom, Minister of Govan (see “ N. & Q.,” 
2™S. iv. 104.), discussing the question whether 
the committee of his dead brethren who sat in the 
Laigh Kirk of Glasgow were saved or damned, 
proceeds in part of his arguments as follows : 

“If (p. 22.) our dead brethren had been heretics the 
case would have been different. On that supposition it 
would have been extremely hard to prove that they died 
in the Lord. For my part I confess it would have ex- 
ceeded my abilities, and I should never have attempted 
it. Indeed it is probable, and partly for that very reason, 
that in such an event I would not have been employed to 
deliver the funeral oration. But the affair standing as it 
does my task is much easier. As the cause is not con- 
cerned I am under no necessity to believe them damned ; 
on the contrary I ought in charity to believe that they 
are saved. Accordingly I confess I do incline to believe 
so,” 


> In a foot-note deduced from the last sentence 
in italics of the preceding paragraph, the reverend 


And all wth is to be done at the pper | 





author (through his printers) delivers the follow- 
ing commentary : 


“ This is the learned manner of expression. The miti- 
gated form of speech possesses great dignity and — espe- 
cially when one is not sure of a point —is an infallible 
mark of candour. It is much more effectual with all in- 
genious minds than the most peremptory assertions. It 
is besides the mark of a true philosopher, who ought 
never to appear positive upon any subject; neither ought 
he to appear much concerned. Our author accordingly 
observes this rule here. In demonstrable cases, indeed — 
and such cases occur not unfrequent 
very confident, and with reason; but what is merely pro- 
bable he always delivers as such. At the same time, as 
the point he is at present labouring is of very great con- 
sequence to his deceased brethren,. he neglects no argu- 
ment, however minute, which gives it the least addition 
of strength; keeping in his eye this material rule of rea- 
soning that, though a single argument may be good for 
nothing taken by itself, yet a number of such arguments 
bound together will make up a very good evidence ; — 
an evidence on which not merely heaven and hell in the 
future state, as in the present case, but, which to people 
who balance evidence is still more conclusive, even life 
and fortune in this world do often depend, see the pro- 
ceedings in the D~—g—s C—se.” 





ly to him —he is 


Mr. Thom lived at the period when the Douglas 
Cause was going forward in the legal courts of 
the two kingdoms, and there is no doubt observed 
the proceedings with a scrutinising eye. It would 
appear yet necessary to apply his mode of ba- 
lancing evidence in forming our judgment on a 
piece of conduct alleged against the then Chief 
Justice of England, as to whether the latter (like 
Mr. Thom’s clerical brethren) is to be saved or 
damned, by including in our estimate the cha- 
racters of Camden, Fox, Horne Tooke, and 
Wilkes, along with the fiery temper, prejudices, 
and vindictive nature of Sir Philip Francis, who 
under such influence is supposed to have been 
unable to speak the truth of anyone, and hence 
any charge made by him to be regarded as un- 
founded. (See “ N. & Q.,” 2™ S. iv. 209., M. D.C.) 
However valuable may be the rules of balancing 
arguments, cumulative and circumstantial evi- 
dence, the doctrine of probabilities, and so forth, 
we are not quite so helpless as to be forced en- 
tirely to depend on these; the serious and im- 
portant charge against the Chief Justice having 
seemingly been repeated by Sir Philip Francis in 
the House of Commons without receiving contra- 
diction, together with the long, almost prevalent, 
belief in the public mind that in respect to the 
decision given there was a screw loose somewhere. 
It would certainly be desirable that those who 
possess the best opportunities and skill for inves- 
tigating the truth or falsehood of the much 
agitated point, would meet it boldly in the face, 
and communicate their sentiments, which if not 
done, the suspicions of the less informed may be 
still more confirmed, and who may undertake the 
solution of the mysterious problem for themselves, 
and in their own way adopt the words of the re- 
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verend author cited, “ Accordingly I confess I do 
incline to believe so.” 


| formed that the office of sexton of this church has 


Another extract from Literary Gleanings, by | 
| the precise spot which tradition has handed down 


Mr. Malcom, may not be quite uninstructive, 
given at the winding-up of his opinions on the 
case : 

“The judgment thus delivered by Sir Thomas Millar 
corresponded entirely with that which was delivered by 
the Lord President of the Court (of Session), Dundas of 
Arniston, who held that high office during seven-and- 


twenty years; and certainly one would have thought | 


that the joint opinions of two such eminent men should 
have been decisive of the cause, even in the last resort, 
whether it were viewed as a question of law, or simply as 
a question of common sense. Lord Mansfield, however, 
thought proper to determine otherwise; doubtless for the 
very substantial reason mentioned in page 35. (see ert. 
formerly quoted); and accordingly the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Scotland was reversed, although not 
without the remarkable accompaniment of a Protest by 
Five Peers, at the head of whom stood the Duke of Bed- 
ford, who had been Prime Minister, and who has since 
been eloquently eulogised by Lord Brougham in his Po- 
litical Sketches of the Reign of George the Third.” 


“In conclusion the writer of these Notes thinks it not 
inappropriate to mention that although the public in 
Scotland were divided in opinion as to the soundness of 
the ultimate decision given by the House of Peers in the 
Douglas Cause, the public both in England and France 
were nearly unanimous as to its iniquity; and all think- 
ing men beyond the sphere of Scotch politics and Scotch 


prejudices, thought of it then precisely as such men think | 


of it at the present day. Among the English and French 
literary men, as well as lawyers, there was almost entire 
unanimity, if we leave out the counsel for the respective 
parties in the cause. With regard to the unanimity 
which prevailed in the literary world, it may be stated 
by way of illustration, that two of the most remarkable 
men of the age, who differed in almost everything else, 
agreed most cordially as to the injustice of the final 
judgment of the Peers. These were David Hume, the 
clear-headed, enlightened philosophical historian, and Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, the equally clear-headed, learned, and 
eloquent critic, moralist, dramatist, and poet. Neither of 
those very eminent persons ever entertained the slightest 
doubt of the imposture which had been perpetrated by 
Sir John Stewart and his wife Lady Jane Douglas.” 


G.N. 





Minor Notes. 


Savage, the Poet. — Mi. Gutcu, it must be ad- 
mitted, has made out his case satisfactorily, and 
has clearly proved that Chatterton was buried in 
London, not in Bristol, and that his body was not 
removed to the latter city. With regard to the 
burial of another unfortunate poet, also connected 
with Bristol, no uncertainty can exist, and some 
of your readers may be disposed to add the fol- 
lowing Note to that “masterpiece of literary 
biography,” Johnson's Life of Savage. It is an 
extract which I obtained from the burial register 
of St. Peter’s Church, Bristol : 

“An. Dom. 1743. Aug. 2nd, Richard Savage the Poet.” 

No stone covers his grave, but I have been in- 





been held by the same family for a century ; and 
the present official points out without hesitation 


as the place of Savage's burial, viz. six feet from 
the south door of the church. 

Johnson gives the date of Savage's death — 
the Ist of August, and tells us that he was buried 
at the expense of the keeper of the prison in 
which he died. 

We see how short a time elapsed before the 
body was consigned to the grave, a practice not 
unusual probably in prisons. As no age is given 
in the register, we may suppose that it was un- 
known to the humane person who appears to have 
sympathised in his unhappy fate, and protected 
his bones from insult. J. H. M. 


Richard Crashaw.— Among Crashaw’s poems 
we find two “On the Frontispiece of Isaacson’s 
Chronology explained.” It appears from The 
Life of the Right Reverend Father in God, Edw. 
Rainbow, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Carlisle 
(London, 1688, written by Jonathan Banks), that 
the first of these (beginning “If with distinctive 
eye and mind you look”) was written by Rain- 
bow. J. E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Misprints. — Some years ago, I remember one 
item of a Yankee cargo landed at Calcutta was an 
invoice of States-printed quarto Bibles, which 
were, as customary, knocked down at public 
auction, when a copy fell to the writer. The 
book has long since, however, passed from my 
hands, but I recollect it bore upon the title the 
misprint wigth for with, and I have often thought 
since what a promise that gave of a corrupt text, 
and of a rich crop of false readings to the hunters 
after such. J. 0. 


The Militia in 1759.—The Devon, Lord Bed- 
ford, 1600; the Dorset, Lord Shaftesbury, 640; 
the Norfolk, Lord Oxford, 960; the Somerset, 
Lord Paulet, 840; the Surrey, Lord Onslow, 800 ; 
the Warwick, Lord Hertford, 640; and the Wilts, 
Lord Pembroke, 800; were embodied to the num- 
ber of 6280 men. Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Jorevalle Abbey.—The pages of “N. & Q.” 
having been appropriated lately to some discus- 
sion respecting this abbey, I send as a curiosity a 
variety of corruptions which its name has under- 
gone during the last three centuries. In the 
original charters, and down to the Dissolution, the 
name was spelt Jorevallis, Jorevalle, and Jorevall, 
the form which we still see on the remaining tombs 
of the abbats. In one instance I have met with 
Jorevaulxensis in an early charter. In later 
writings and in modern publications, the name has 
been transmuted into Jorevaulx, Jorevaux, Jora- 
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valle, Jorvall, Jorevale, Jerovall, Jervall, Jerevall, 
Jervaulx, Jervalx, Jervaux, Jervax, Jerveux, 
Jarvaux, Jarvax, Geroval, Gervaulx, Gervaux, 
Gervaix, Gervasia, Gervis, Geruise, Gerveux, 
Yorevale, Yorevalx. Mr. Inctepew and Crerrep 
write “ Jerveaux,” a form which I have not before 
seen. Thus we have twenty-six metamorphoses, 
and yet there is another, the modern name Jarvis, 
which bids fair to keep its ground for some time to 
come. PaTonce. 


Touching for the King’s Evil. — The records of 
the corporation of Preston contain two votes of 
money to enable persons to go from Preston to be 
touched for the evil. Both are in the reign of 
James II. In 1684 the bailiffs were ordered to 
“pay unto James Harrison, bricklayer, 10s. towards the 
carrying of his sonn to London in order to y® peuring of 
his Mates touch.” 

And in 1687, when. James was at Chester, the 
council passed a vote that — 
“ye Bailiffs pay unto the psons unt mendoned each of 
them 5s. towards their charge in going to Chester to gett 
his Majesties touch. 

Anne, daughter of Abell Mosse. 

——, daughter of Rich. Letmore.” 

Wut114m Dosson. 
Preston. 





Queries. 
MILTON'S AUTOGRAPH. 


It is remarkable, considering how much in- 
terest has been taken in Shakspeare’s auto- 
graph, that so little research has been expended 
on Milton's, which is the rarer of the two. 
There is, I believe, no facsimile of the words 
“John Milton” in any of the common col- 
lections of autographs. Certainly it is not in 
Nicholls’s, nor have I, though much interested in 
the handwriting of eminent men, been so fortunate 
as to obtain a sight of it anywhere. 
some correspondent could inform me whether the 
copy of the manuscript of Comus, now in the 





Perhaps | 


library of Trinity College, Cambridge, presents | 


any internal evidence of its genuineness. What 
indeed is the proof that it was really written by 
Milton? Warton and Todd seem to assume 
this as a well-known fact, but give no evidence 
on the subject. Milton’s will, we know, was 
not signed ; and indeed there are, I believe, only 
two specimens of his signature extant. These 
are referred to by Mr. Hunter, in his tract en- 
titled A Sheaf of Gleanings after Milton's Bio- 
graphers and Annotators. One is in a copy of 
FitzHerbert’s Natura Brevium, 1584, on the title- 


page of which appear the words “ Johes Milton: | 


me possidet;” and the other is in an Album 


(Count “ Camillus Cardoyne”), who, being settled 
at Geneva between the years 1608 and 1640, was, 
it would appear, visited by Milton, as we may in- 
fer from the following interesting entry : — 
“If Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itselfe would stoop to her. 
Ceelum, non animii, muto, di trans mare curro.” 
“* JoANNES MiLTonivs ANGLUS. 

“ Junii 10° 1639.” 

To Mr. Hunter's information may be inci- 
dentally added the fact that this Album is among 
the articles in Thorpe’s Catalogue for 1836, and is 
priced 407. From what has been stated it appears 
that though in these two cases we have Milton's 
signature, yet the simple “ John Milton” is still a 
desideratum. Perhaps some correspondent can 
say where both the above-named volumes now 
are, and whether any other specimens of Milton's 
signature, Latin or English, are known to exist ? 

LETHREDIESSIS. 





Minor Queries. 


“ Inez de Castro,” by Nicola Luiz. —I shall be 
grateful to any Portuguese student who will in- 
form me of an original edition of the play of Inez 
de Castro, by Nicola Luiz, which is referred to by 
Murphy in his work on Portugal, and was trans- 
lated by the late J. Adamson, Esq. Southey 
(Life, iii. 158.), in a letter to that gentleman, 
suggests Ferreira’s tragedy to have been “ pub- 
lished under this fictitious name ;" but Mr. Adam- 
son’s version could not have been taken from the 
ordinary editions of Ant. Ferreira. W. M. M. 


“ J'll come to thee.’—Would Dr. Riwsautr 
kindly inform me whether there is any old song, 
with a burden or any prominent line in it having 
these words? I have a faint recollection of an 
early ballad with the line “ Illy, love, I'll come to 
thee,” or something of similar import; but Dr. 
{4imBAULT would, no doubt, be able to refer me 
to the song itself. C. R. P. 


Maurice Greene, Mus. Doc.—I shall feel par- 
ticularly obliged to any correspondent of “N. & 
Q.” who will kindly give me information, through 
this same medium, relating to the family of the 
above-named gentleman. He was the grandson 
of one, and I believe the nephew of another, Ser- 
geant Greene : one, if not both of whom, lie buried 
in the chancel of Knavestock Church, Essex. 
There was formerly a fine estate there belonging 
to the Greene family. From papers my family 
are in possession of, I find that a room was hired 
somewhere in London, for which a considerable 
annual rent was paid, where the papers and re- 
cords of the Greene family were kept. With the 


which once belonged to a Neapolitan nobleman | exception of a very few, including some pocket- 
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books in the true Pepysian style, formerly be- 
longing to the Reverend John Greene, all are lost 
sight of, and I am most anxious to learn if any- 
thing is known of them. Some of the Greenes lie 
buried, I believe, in the minister's vault at St. 
Olave’s, in the Old Jewry. Should any corre- 
spondent be able to give any farther information, 
perhaps he will kindly give his authority, &c. 
Henri. 
Sea Pea.—In a manuscript letter, written in 


1662 by the great naturalist Ray to his friend, 
Mr. Courthope of Danny, in Sussex, I find the 
following account of a species of pea which he 
had seen on the shore, near Alburgh. I shall feel 
obliged to any of your correspondents who are 
able to do so, if they will say whether the plant is 
still to be found there, and what is its botanical 
name and character ? — 


“On Saturday last I rode forth to Ald Burgh to see 
those famous Sea Pease noted by our historians and Her- 
barists to grow between Orford and Ald Burgh upon the 
shingle or bank of Stones by the Sea Side. Some I found 
not fare from Ald Burgh, growing by patches upon the 
stones; but about 6 miles further southward, at the ex- 
tremity of that long bank of stones which runs from 
Ald Borough towards Orford at least 7 miles into the Sea 
(as you will easily perceive by viewing the Map of Suf- 
folke). Near the haven’s mouth is the famous and re- 
marked place where (as all the people hereabout affirm 
and I believe) they cover the whole shingle for 4 a mile 
together. So that I cannot guesse the yearly crop of 
pease to be lesse than 100 combes or half quarters. For a 
full and particular description, I refere you to Parkinson, 
where also you have a figure of them. Only I do not find 
in them now ripe that bitternesse he mentions. Indeed 
to me and others they seem not so bitter as our common 
vetches, though they are smaller than they, which is, I 
consider, the reason why they are altogether neglected by 
the country people hereabout. I might add to this de 
scription, that when they are ripe and dry, they are of a 
dark olive colour, but a little shrunk or crumpled like 
our ordinary gray pease. Some of the stalks and leaves 
still continue green, but the most were seare and withered, 
abundance of pease still hanging upon them. I wonder, 
though men neglect them, that yet pigeons and wild 
foules should not devour them.” 

R. W. B. 


Second Queen of Fred. I. of Prussia.—I should 
feel much obliged for any particulars (such as 
Christian name, character, personal appearance, 
&ec.) of the third wife (and second queen) of 
Frederic I., the first King of Prussia. She was a 
Princess of Mecklenburg-Grabow, and married 
King Frederic three years after the death of 
his second wife, Sophia Charlotte of Hanover. 
Can you direct me to any book in which I can 
find any account of the above-mentioned Princess 
of Mecklenburg ? M. E. P. 


Hanging Criminals at the Borders of Counties. 
— The bridge, by which the old road from Lon- 
don to Manchester crosses the river Dove, is 
called Hanging Bridge: part of the bridge is in 
Derbyshire and the rest in Staffordshire. In the 





latter county, and at no great distance from the 
bridge, there is a hill, called in the old deeds of 
the estate Gallowtree Hill. Is not the inference 
from these facts that criminals were formerly 
executed on this hill? Are there any instances 
of criminals having been executed on the bounda- 
ries of counties, or can any other explanation be 
offered of these facts ? 

Early in this century a man murdered two of 
his children in Mayfield, and was executed for the 
murder. ‘The razor with which he murdered 
them was buried in a bye-lane at the extremity 
of the parish, within a few feet of the adjoining 
parish. Are any similar instances known, and 
what can be the origin of such a proceeding ? 

Instruments with which murders were com- 
mitted were forfeited to the crown by the common 
law. C. 8. Greaves. 


Felpham Church. — Within the south porch of 
Felpham Church, Sussex, is a tombstone which 
excited my curiosity ; it is a grey slab (apparently 
slate), on which is very slightly cut a cross and 
circle, thus <>. There is no trace of either in- 


scription or date; the slab lies north and south, 
and is to one’s left, on the floor of the porch. Is 
there any tradition or record as to the person who 
was interred in a place so unusual? The absence 
of all inscription, too, must have been intentional, 
and why? E. E. Byrne. 


Moliére. — Can any of your readers give me an 
explanation of the following phrases from Moliére ? 
“ Sganarelle. Que d’une serge honnéte elle ait son 
vétement, 
Et ne porte le noir qu’aux bons jours seulement.” 
L’E' cole des Maris, Act I. Sc. 2. 
Was black the fashionable colour at this time ? 
if so, how long did it continue to be so ? 
“ Léonor, Et je préférerais le plus simple entretien 
A tous les contes bleus de ces diseurs de rien.” 
L’E’cole des Maris, Act III. Sc. 9. 
What are “contes bleus,” and what is the 
origin of the expression ? 
“ Lisandre. Vois-tu ce petit trait de feinte que voila? 
Ce fleuret ? ces coupés courant apres la belle? 
Les Facheux, Act 1. Sc. 5. 
What is the meaning of the word “ fleuret ” in 
this passage ? 
“ Arnolphe. Moi, j’irais me charger d’une spirituelle 
Qui ne parlerait rien que cercle et que ruelle?” ~° 
I cannot quite make out the meaning of 
“ruelle” here. Lysia. 


Rugby. 


Degeneracy of the Human Race. —It is a very 
common remark, by admirers of the “ good old 
times,” that the human race is very much degene- 
rating both in point of size and physical strength. 
This may possibly be true, as far as regards the 
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inhabitants of crowded cities; but as a general 
rule, I very much doubt the correctness + the 
assertion. From the accounts of the Middle Ages, 
we have good proof that our immediate ancestors 
had no advantage over us either in height or 
bulk; but I am anxious to ascertain if there is 
any data to show the average height of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

I am not aware to what extent the mummies 
may have shrunk ; but from what I am able to 
judge from the specimens I have seen, I certainly 
think the ancient Egyptians were by no means 
superior in size to the present race. 

Ww. 

Bombay. 

Property held for Religious Purposes by the 
Church of England immediately before the Re- 
formation, and at the pre: sent Time. — Are there 
any documents extant, of an authentic and offic ial 
character, showi ing the amount of property held as 
above at the respective periods mentione: d? 

ENQUIRER. 


The Monthly Magazine. — Who edited The 
Monthly Magazine (not the New Monthly) in 
1831-32 fora. 


-astor Fido.” 
The Pastor Fido published anonymously in 1782. 
The author’s name is said to have been W. Grove. 
In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1794 (p. 582.), 
there is a biographical notice of Wm. Grove, 
LL.D., of Lichfield. This gentleman, who was 
High Sheriff of the county of Warwick about 178 
was the author of several poems published in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. Can any of your readers 
inform me whether he was the translator of the 
work I have mentioned ? Tora, 


~ 


Musical Game.— Can you give me any inform- 
ation as to the rules of a game entitled, 7'he 
Ne wly invented Musical Game, dedicated by Per- 
mission to H. R. H. the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, by Anne Young, Edinburgh ? M. F. 


Arched Instep.—In Shirley, by Currer Bell 
(chap. ix.), one of the characters, a Yorkshireman, 
says, — 

“ All born of our house hav ‘hat arched instep under 
which water can flow — proof that there h as not been a 
slave of the blood for three hundred years.’ 

Is this a common saying in Yorkshire? Does 
it obtain elsewhere? On what can it be grounded ? 

z. BD. 

Crossing Knives. — What is the origin of the 


superstition relative to this ? J. A. D. 
Quotation. — Whence the following ? 
“ The Archangel’s spear 
Was light in his terrible hand.” 
D. A. 


— There was a translation of | 








Turner's Birthday. — The day and year of 
Turner's birth are unknown. Mr, Ruskin says, 
in his Lectures on Architecture and Painting, that 
Joseph Mallord William Turner was born in 
Maiden Lane, London, about eighty years ago. 
The register of his birth was burned, and his age 
at his death could only be arrived at by conjec- 
ture ' , 

The } jishop’s transcript for the paris sh ought to 
be, and most likely is, in existence ; if so, perhs aps 
some admirer of the great painter will consult it, 
and make his age known, K. P. D. E. 


“ Shankin- Shon.” —I am the possessor of a 
painting, on panel, called “ The Goat and Boots :” 
at the foot (in a painted square) are the following 
words, “ Shankin Shon, Ap-Morgan, Shentleman 
of Wales.” This Shankin Shdn is a most ugly 
looking fellow, and is represented as riding on a 
goat. His coat and hat are of the old military 
style; in the hat, a three-cornered one, is stuck a 
leek (as for a feather); in his right hand he 
carries a long walking-stick, as though under 
orders to “ carry” A fish and a leek (the 
fish over the leek, and both in an horizontal di- 
rection) may be supposed as representing his 
sword sheath. And his knee boots and spurs are 
of an immense description. The painting is very 
old, and is evidently the work of a clever artist. 
It was represented to me, on my purchasing it, as 
the original sign-board to the “ Goat and Boots” 
public-house, Tyburn, of ancient date. May I 
ask for information as to this Shankin Shdn, and 
also generally on the subject of the painting, and 
by whom it was painted, and of the “Goat and 
Boots ” public-house at Tyburn. Humivitas. 


Is the English Spaniel of Japanese Origin ? — 


“ Commodore Perry, when on his official visit to J: apan, 
learned that there were always three articles included in 
an imperial present: rice, dried fish, and dogs. Four 
small dogs of a rare breed were sent to the President of 
the United States as a portion of the Emperor's gift. It 
has been observed that two of the same race were sent on 
board of Admiral Stirling's ship for her Majesty of Eng- 
land. The fact that dogs are always part of a royal 
Japanese present suggested to the Commodore the 
thought ‘th it possibly one species of s| aniel now in Eng- 
land may be traced to a Japanese origin. In 1613, when 
Capt. Saris returned from Japan to England, he carried 
to the king a letter from the Emperor, and presents in 
return for those which had been sent to him by his 
Majesty of England. Dogs formed probably part of the 
gifts, and thus may have been introduced into the king- 
dom the Japanese breed. At any rate there is a species 
of spaniel in England which it is difficult to distinguish 








swor ds 


from the Japanese dog.” — V. Perry’s Japan and China 
Seas. 
W. W. 
Malta. 


The Waldenses.—In a deed dated 6 Hen. IV. 
the Corporation of Henley-on-Thames grant a 
lease of a granary, “cii capella adju’cta quond’m 
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Waldeschenes.” Can any of your correspondents 
refer me to any settlement of Waldenses in that 
town ? J. S. Burn. 


Nottingham Wills. —In what office are the wills 
of persons who resided in the parish of Blythe, in 
the county of Nottingham, during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries to be found ? 

Epwarp Pgacock. 

The Manor, Bottesford, Brigg. 


“ Dr. Johnson's Staircase.” — Are you able to 
specify the date of the above inscription, and what 
“Master of the Bench,” past or present, enjoys 
the credit of having suggested that the “stair- 
case” should be so designated. His name deserves 
an honourable record in your pages, if only from 
the exceptional character of such a manifestation 
of unprofessiona! sentiment on the part of a 
* Senior Counsel.” 

The wonder is that the application of the pas- 
sage of Cicero, “ Movemur locis ipsis in quibus 
eorum quos admiramur adsunt vestigia,” to a re- 
sidence not dignified by associations of special 
pleading or Nisi Prius, was not scouted by the 
“ Parliamentary” conclave to which it was first 
propounded. L. (1.) 


Temple. 


Colonel Joyce.— Wanted to know when and 
where George Joyce, a cornet, and afterwards 
colonel in the Parliamentary army, was born? 
and also what became of him after his imprison- 
ment by Oliver Cromwell (Carlyle’s Oliver Crom- 
well, vol. iii. p. xi. edit. 1846)? Wood (Athena, 
vol. ii. p. 762., edit. 1696) says that Joyce “ had 
been a godly Taylor in London, and perswaded 
and egg’d on by a godly Minister of that city to 
take up arms for the righteous cause,” &c.; but 
this does not quite tally with the account given of 
him by Lilly, who says : 

“ Many have curiously enquired who it was [ Lilly, in 
his examination before the Parliamentary Committee, 
says it was Lieutenant-Colonel Joyce] that cut off his 
[the King’s ] head: I have no permission to speak of 
such things; only thus much I say, be that did it is as 
valiant and resolute a man as lives, and one of a compe- 
tent fortune.” 

Any references to works containing an account 
of this person will Le acceptable to M. (1.) 


Concentrated or Portable Beer for our Soldiers 
in the East.—Can any of your readers inform me 
whether it is possible to manufacture such an ar- 
ticle as the above, as it would be invaluable to 
our private soldiers in the East Indies, where 
such a tonic as beer is absolutely requisite ? 

“ In Russia, the soldiers make use of the quass loaves 
(their small beer), which are made of oat or rye meal 
with ground malt and hops, made into cakes either with 
plain water or an infusion of hops. Sometimes the Ex- 
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tract of Malt is added, which is nothing more than sweet 
wort evaporated to the consistence of treacle. The cakes 
are then baked and kept for use. Infused for 24 to 30 
hours in boiling water, they make a wholesome, nourish- 
ing, and strengthening drink.” 

A Sorpier’s F'rienp, 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Hoppingius.— Ruddiman, in his Introduction to 
Anderson's Diplomata Scotia, cites a work by this 
author, being a treatise of ancient and modern 
seals. I do not find any mention of it in Brunet, 
or other bibliographical works to which I have 
referred, and shall be obliged by any account of 
the work — whether in one or more volumes? 
when and where printed? It is, I believe, in 
Latin. Who was Hesetnaies? and was he the 
author of any other works? I have remarked his 
being cited by Secker in his MSS. upon armorial 
bearings and coins. Ye 

{The work cited by Ruddiman is in the British Mu- 
seum and Bodleian, entitled De Sigillorum prisco et novo 
jure tractatus practicus. Norib. 4to. 1642. Hopingius 
also wrote Panegyricus Hermanno Vulteio. Marp, 4to. 
1634; De notis naturalibus, genitivis et gentilitiis meditatio 
historica, Marp. Catt. 4to. 1635. In the Museum Cata- 
logue the name is spelt Theodorus Hipingk, in the Bod- 
leian Theodorus Hopingius. } 


Society for Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. — This Society is usually stated to have been 
founded by Dr. Bray, &c., in the year 1701, but 
it really seems to have originated in the days of 
the Commonwealth. In Soames’s Mosheim, iv. 24., 
a note by the translator, Dr. Murdock, informs us : 


“In 1649 an ordinance was passed by the English Par- 
liament for the erection of a corporation by the name of 
The President and Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in New England; and a general collection for its endow- 
ment was ordered to be made in all the counties, cities, 
towns, and parishes of England and Wales. Notwith- 
standing very considerable opposition to the measure, 
funds were raised in this manner, which enabled the So- 
ciety to purchase lands worth from five to six hundred 
pounds a year. On the restoration of Charles II. the 
corporation became dead in law; and Colonel Beding- 
field, a Roman catholic, who had sold to it an estate of 
322/. per annum, seized upon that estate, and refused to 
refund the money he had received for it. But in 1661 a 
new charter was granted by the king; and the Hon. 
Robert Boyle brought a suit in chancery against Beding- 
field and recovered the land. Boyle was appointed the 
first governor of the company, and held the office about 
30 years. See Wm. Brown’s Hist. of the Propagation of 
Christianity, i. 62., New York, 1821; Neal’s Hist. of the 
Puritans, iv. 433.; but especially the Connecticut Evan- 
gelical Magazine, iv. 1.” 

It is plain, then, that the existing Society is but 
a continuation of the puritan corporation ; and it 
is to be regretted that its real origin is not more 
candidly admitted. If any American correspon- 
dent would communicate the substance of the 
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article in Connecticut Evan. Magazine, to which 
Dr. Murdock “especially” sends his readers, it 
might prove interesting. A. A. D. 


| 
| 


[The two societies were entirely distinct, as the pu- | 


ritan one continued its operations for above twenty years 
after the establishment of the Propagation Society founded 
by Dr. Bray and others in 1701. We have before us 
The Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, vol. iv., which 
states that “Mr. Boyle was for a long time governor of 
*The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New 
England and the parts adjacent in America.’ On his 
decease in 1692, Robert Thompson was elected as his suc- 
cessor; and after his decease, Sir William Ashurst, knight 
and alderman of London, was chosen to succeed. In 1726, 
William Thompson, Esq, was governor. 


Since the separ- | 


ation of the colonies from Great Britain, the corporation | 
have withheld their exhibitions, and by advice have | 


turned their attention to the province of Canada. The 


whole revenue of the society never exceeded 500/. or 6004. | 


per annum.” The missionaries seem for the most part to 
have been deprived clergymen of the Church of England ; 
and, indeed, Neal names seventy who, on account of their 
nonconformity, transported themselves to New England 
before the year 1641. Among these were the celebrated 
John Eliot, and the notorious Hugh Peters! The au- 
thor of A General History of Connecticut, published in 
1781, thus distinguishes the operations of the two so- 
cieties: “I cannot forbear to notice the abuse of the 
eharter [of the first society]. Notwithstanding it con- 
fines the views of the Company to New-England, vet they 
and their Committee of correspondence in Boston, have of 
late years vouchsafed to send most of their missionaries 
out of New-England among the Six-Nations, and the un- 
sanctified episcopalians in the southern colonies, where 
was a competent number of church clergymen. When- 
ever this work of supererogation has met with its deserved 
animadversion, their answer has been, that though Crom- 
well limited them to New-England, yet Christ had ex- 
tended their bounds from sea to sea! With what little 
reason do they complain of King William's charter to the 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign | 


Parts? ”] 


James Merrick. — Can any correspondent give 
me any particulars of Mr. Meyrick, or Merrick, 
who was the author of a metrical Version of the 
Psalms. Some of these compositions are to be 
found in the Collection of Anthems edited by 
William Marshall, Mus. Doc., late organist of Ch. 
Ch. Cathedral, and of St. John's College, Oxford. 
I have frequently heard them sung at the services 
at New College and Magdalen Chapels. 

OXoNIENSIS. 

James Merrick was born Jan. 8, 1719-20, and educated 
at Reading school, and entered at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, April 14, 1736; B.A. 1739; M.A. 1742; chosen pro- 
bationer fellow, 1744. He entered into orders, but never 
engaged in any parochial duty. As a translator of the 
Psalms, he brought to the task the accomplishments of 
the scholar, the poet, and the Christian; so that Bishop 
Lowth has characterised him as “ one of the best of men, 
and most eminent of scholars.” His life chiefly passed in 
study and literary correspondence, and he was early an au- 
thor. In 1734, while yet at school, he published Messiah, 
a Divine Essay ; and in April, 1739, before he was twenty 
years of age, was engaged in a correspondence with the 
learned Reimarus; and many letters to him from Dr. 
John Ward of Gresham College, and one from Bernard 


de Montfaucon concerning a MS, of Tryphiodorus, are | 


among the Addit. MSS. in British Museum. Merrick 
occasionally composed several small poems, inserted in 
Dodsley’s Collection; and some of his classical effusions 
are printed among the Oxford gratulatory poems of 1761 
and 1762. In the second volume of Dodsley’s Museum is 
the Benedicite paraphrased by him. His celebrated 


| work, The Psalms translated, or Paraphrased in English 


Verse, Reading, 1765, 4to.; 1766, 12mo., is esteemed the 
best poetical version; but from not being divided into 
stanzas, it could not be set to music for parochial use. 
The defect has since been removed by the Rev. W. D. 
Tattersall, who published three editions properly divided. 
Mr. Merrick departed this life, after a short illness, on 
Jan. 5, 1769, and was buried in Caversham church. For 
other particulars, and a list of his works, see Coates’s 
Hist. of Reading, 4to., 1802, pp. 436—441.; Darling’s Cy- 
clopedia Bibliog ; and Holland's Psalmists of Britain, ii. 
209. In one of the MS. note-books of Dr. Ward, the 
Gresham professor, are the following beautiful lines by 
Mr. Merrick, which probably have never been printed : 
“ Upon the Thatched House in the wood of Sanderson 
Millar, Esq., at Radway in Warwickshire : 
“ Stay, passenger, and though within 
Nor gold, nor sparkling gem be seen, 
To strike the dazzled eye; 
Yet enter, and thy raptur’d mind 
Beneath this humble roof shall find 
What gold could never buy. 
“ Within this solitary cell 
Calm thought and sweet contentment dwell, 
Parents of bliss sincere ; 
Peace spreads around ber balmy wings, 
And banish’d from the courts of kings, 
Has fixed her mansion here.” ] 

Marquis of Montrose. — What is the name of 
the place where Montrose was defeated after his 
return from the Orkneys, a few weeks before his 
execution? ‘The battle was fought on April 29, 
1650. E. M. B. 


[ Montrose had just reached‘a”place called Corbiesdale, 
near the pass of Invercarron, and the river Oikel, when 
he fell into an ambuscade very adroitly planned, and was 
instantly overwhelmed by an irresistible force of cavalry 
under Colonel Strachan, followed up by the greatly su- 
perior forces of David Leslie, Gen. Holbourn, and the 
Earl of Sutherland. The ground where the battle was 
fought, and which lies in the parish of Kincardine, Ross, 
took its present name, Craigcaoineadhan, or the Rock of 
Lamentation, from the event of that memorable day. — 
Napier’s Life of Montrose, ii. 745, and Statistical Account 
of Scotland, Ross, p. 407.} 


Vinegar Bible. — Wanted some account of the 
Vinegar Bibles, the date of their publication, or if 
the word vinegar instead of vineyard is only a 
mistake, or whether it can be traced to any cause, 
or where any of the copies are at present? One 
of them is, I believe, in the library of Winchester 
College. Any information on this subject would 
greatly oblige B. O. E. 

[The only edition of the Bible with this singular 
blunder, is the beautiful one printed with head and tail- 
pieces at the Clarendon press, Oxford, 1717. It is in two 
volumes folio, usually bound in one. The error is not in 
the text (Luke xxii.), but in the running head-line; and 
whether made by design or by accident has never been dis- 
covered. Thereis a splendid cupy on vellum in the Bodleian 
library. I¢ is not considered scarce, and may o¢casionally 
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be met with in booksellers’ catalogues, varying from four 
to ten guineas, aecording to its condition and binding. } 


“ Fortune helps those that help themselves.” — I 
shall be obliged to any of your correspondents 
who will furnish me with the equivalent to this 

roverb, in Greek, Latin, Welsh, Scotch, German, 
talian, Spanish, or in any other language. 
Vrran Ruecep. 

[In Bohn’s very useful Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs, 
our correspondent will find an Italian equivalent, Vien /a 
Fortuna a chi la procura, and also a Spanish one, A los 
osados, ayuda la Fortuna; but of the more Christian 
version of the same proverb, God helps him who helps him- 
self, Bohn gives us the cognate French proverb, Qui se 
remue, Dieu Cadjue; the Italian, Chi s’ aiuta, Dio [ ainta ; 
the German, Hilf dir sebst, so hilft dir Got; the Spanish, 
Quien se guarda, Dios le quarda; and the Portuguese, 
Deos ajuda aos que trabalhad. 


Elzevir Type.— What is the Elzevir type? 
and why is it so named ? E. E. Byrne. 


{ This type is named from a family of celebrated printers 
and publishers who flourished during the seventeenth 
century at Amsterdam, Leyden, the Hague, and Utrecht, 
and whose typography has justly gained for them the 
reputation of being the first printers in Europe. Their 
Virgil, Terence, and Greek Testament, are considered the 
master-pieces of their productions. 





Replies. 
LORD STOWELL. 
(2™ S. iv. 239.) 

It is satisfactory to learn that several of the 
judgments and decisions of this most eminent man 
are now given in a more cheap and accessible form. 
It may be questioned whether, since the days of 
Bacon and Johnson, more wisdom has been com- 

ressed within a small compass than in the vo- 
str here referred to. 

Of Lord Stowell it may be said, as of the sage 
in Rasselas, “when he spake attention watched 
his lips, when he reasoned conviction closed his 
periods.” 

What a valuable gift will these volumes be to a 
young lawyer! Many years ago I was favoured 
with a sight of some extracts from Lord Stowell’s 
private Diary. How rich in matter, how preg- 
nant with interest, were the remarks of such a 








man, even on ordinary subjects, may well be | 


believed. 


It may be remembered that Lord | 


Stowell’s curiosity was unbounded: scarcely an | 
object, exhibited, escaped his attention; conse- | 


quently some of smal 


importance were occa- 
sionally honoured by his notice.* 


Allow me to 





* When the Bonassus was exhibited in the Strand, my 
late friend, James Boswell the younger, determined to pre- 
cede Lord Stowell, and actually waited for the opening of the 
door on the first day of exhibition. On boasting to Lord 
Stowell that on this occasion he had anticipated him, his 
Lordship quietly replied that he “had been favoured with 


ask whether there is any prospect of our seeing this 
Diary or Journal published, or has any portion of 
it been already committed to the press for private 
circulation? Had your regretted correspondent 
C. been alive, I might have looked for an answer 
to this Query from him. In what receptacle, if 
they exist, are now lying the notes furnished by 
Lord Stowell of his recollections of Johnson, and 
which were transmitted by the post to Edinburgh 
for Sir Walter Scott’s perusal? These Notes Mr. 
Croker stated, in 1831, by a very unusual accident 
were lost, and owing to his great age and infirmity, 
Mr. Croker was deterred from troubling Lord 
Stowell again on the subject. How great this loss 
we may well suppose: perhaps the Notes may ap- 
pear a century hence, like the lately disinterred 
correspondence of Boswell. J. H. M. 





BYROM'S SHORT-HAND. 
(2™ S. iv. 208.) 

The design of the vignette monogram prefixed to 
this work, 1767, is to bring intoone view the various 
characters employed as letters in Byrom’s steno- 
graphic system. With this design accords the 
motto placed under the monogram, “ Frustra per 
plura;” which is the same as saying, “ ‘These few 
forms suffice for all our characters. It were vain, 
it were futile, to employ more.” 

The monogram is a square including six right 
lines, of which one is horizontal, one is perpen- 
dicular, and four are sloping ; also including two 
cirelets, four semicircles, and ten arcs of about 
45° or 50° each. The characters may be seen 
at pp. 24. 37. of the work itself; and it will be 
found, upon examination and comparison, that 
there is no character of the system which does not 
correspond with something in the monogram ; nor 
is there any line, direct or circular, in the mono- 
gram which bas not some representative in the 
characters. 

The monogram is framed in a double circle con- 
taining a wreath of flowers, such as roses, pinks, 
&e. Even this wreath is not wholly without sig- 
nificance, With the aid of a magnifying glass it 
will be found that the second full-blown rose 
from the bottom, on the left-hand side, is a dimi- 
nutive but very striking portrait of the Rev. 
George Whitefield. Whitefield died in 1770, 
that is, about three years after the publication of 
Byrom’s posthumous work. As he generally 

reached extempore, and was deservedly popular, 
. occasionally called into exercise the talents 
of the short-hand writers of his day. Thus his 





a private view.” When the Duke of York lay in state Lord 


Stowell was the earliest visitor admitted to the funereal, 


chamber. This passion is alluded to by Lord Campbell, 
who contrasts it with the apathy for sight-seeing in Lord 
Eldon, 
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sermon on Ephes. iv. 24. is stated in the title-page 
to have been “ Taken down in short-hand, and 
transcribed with great care and fidelity, by a Gen- 
tleman present.” This circumstance may account 
for the appearance of Whitefield’s portrait in the 
frame of a stenographic monogram published 
during his life. His venerable wig is distinctly 
traceable, and a good magnifier will show even 
the cast in his eye. Tromas Boys. 





TWO CHILDREN OF ONE FAMILY BEARING THE 
SAME CHRISTIAN NAME, 


(2™ §S. iv. 207. 257. 


When inquiry is made for instances of two 
brothers or two sisters bearing the same christian 
name, I presume the condition is implied that 
both survived the period of infancy, and were 
living at the same time. It may be difficult to 
ascertain the reality of this circumstance, but I 
believe the following instances will be found to 
comply with such condition : 

1. John Leland, the antiquary, had a brother 
of his own name. 

2. Thomas Cavendish, of the King’s Exchequer, 
who died 15 Hen, VIIL, had two sons named 
George. 

3. John White, Bishop of Winchester, 1556, 
and Sir John White, Alderman of London, were 
brothers. 

4. John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, had 
two sons named Henry. 

The question naturally arises, what could induce 
our ancestors to adopt this practice ? — one that 
seems to obviate the direct object of names, viz. 
to distinguish one person from another; and 
which evidently did so, for we find traces of those 
additional marks of distinction between the sy- 
nonyme brothers, which though not given in 
baptism became absolutely necessary. In legal 
documents I believe this was usually effected by 
the descriptions senior and junior. 

The question I have started may perhaps be 
answered on two conjectural hypotheses. 1. The 
repetition of the same name might sometimes arise 
from the second child’s birth occurring on the 
festival of a favourite saint, from whose patronage 
his parents could not persuade themselves to 
withdraw their offspring. 2. It was usual, I be- 
lieve, much more so than in modern days, for the 
sponsors at baptism to give the name; and a great 
man was expected to give his own. ‘Thus a 
father with many sons might easily come to possess 
two Edwards or two Henries. I believe this to 
be the actual explanation of the two Henries in 
the family of the Duke of Northumberland: one, 
or both, were godsons of the king. 

But before I conclude I will give an instance of 


three living sons bearing the same name. This oc- | 





curred in the family of the Protector Somerset. 
His eldest son, by his first wife, Katharine Fillol, 
was named John; the second Edward, born in 
1529, who was afterwards Sir Edward Seymour of 
Berry Pomeroy, and the lineal ancestor of the 
present ducal house of Somerset. I have found 
him styled “Lord Edward” before his father’s 
disgrace, and afterwards Sir Edward, having been 
knighted at Musselburgh in 1547. When the in- 
heritance of the family was settled in preference 
on the issue of the Protector’s second wife, Anne 
Stanhope, her eldest son, born in 1539, was also 
named Edward. He had the courtesy title of 
Earl of Hertford during the reign of his cousin 
Edward VI., and was subsequently created Earl 
of Hertford by Queen Elizabeth. The third Ed- 
ward of this family was born in 1548, and the 
reason of his being so named was because the 
king was his godfather. According to Collins 
(Peerage, 1779, i. 162.) he lived to manhood, and 
“ died unmarried, a knight, in 1574;" but I have 
some doubt of the correctness of this statement, 
as his elder brother Henry (born in 1541) was in 
Queen Elizabeth's time styled “Lord Henry 
Seymour,” and he, had he been then living, would 
by the same rule have been “ Lord Edward.” On 
this point I should be glad to receive more ac- 
curate information. 

It would probably be difficult to find another 
family in which three brothers bore the same 
name at one time. Joun Gover Nicno.s, 





VALUE OF MONEY, A.D. 1370—1415, 
(2™ S. iv. 129.) 

The usual method of determining the compara- 
tive values of ancient and modern moneys is to 
ascertain the quantity of pure metal the coins 
contain at the respective periods. At the date 
referred to, the silver penny weighed 18 grains 
troy (Penny Cyc., Couns, vi. 330.): therefore the 
shilling weighed 216 grains and the mark 2880. 
At present the silver penny weighs 7%4 grains, 
the shilling 87,%,, and the mark, taken as two- 
thirds of the sovereign, would weigh 1290,, grains 
(Brit. Alman., 1857, p. 96.). Without making any 
adjustment for the seignorage and alloy*, whic 
must be done if minute accuracy is required, the 
above shows that these coins contained, in A.D. 
1370—1415, 24 times as muchf silver as they 
now contain. But there is another and most im- 
portant adjustment to be made, which is usually 

* Now the seignorage is nearly 6} per cent., the alloy 
74 per cent., together *139516, 

In Richard II. the seignorage was 2°6666 per cent., the 
alloy 74 per cent., together *101666. 

In Henry IV. and V. the seignorage was 3°3333 per 
cent., the alloy Are cent., together *108333, (Ruding’s 
Coins, i. 193, 194. 

t+ Exactly 2324 per cent. 
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neglected, and that is the commercial value of 
silver itself, which, according to Say, assuming the 
price of wheat to be nearly invariable in France 
(Pol. Econ., i. 419.), was four times greater then 
(a.v. 1350—1520) than now; consequently (as 
2) x 4=10) we must multiply the price in marks, 
shillings, and pence in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries in England, by fen to get at the approx- 
imate value, or purchasing power of money in 
that age, to compare it with our own. Thus, wool 
in 1354 was valued at 6/. per sack * (Craig's Brit. 


Commeree, i. 144.), equivalent to 3°033d. per lb., | 


which give 304d. its value in money of to-day, 





showing that it was a monopoly price, and perhaps | 


that none but the best quality was exported, for 
now the price ranges, under a free system, from 
9d. to 36d. per lb. In 1350, wheat per quarter 
was 15s., or=150s. now, when wheat is from 65s. 
to 90s. In 1450, wheat per quarter was 11s. 4d., 
or=113s. 4d. now, when wheat is from 65s. to 90s. 
In 1350, agricultural labour was 3d. a-day, or 
=2s. 6d. now; in 1450, agricultural labour was 
33d. a-day, or=3s. 14d. now, when such wages 
are 2s. 6d. (Ruding’s Coins, i. 20.) 
During the reign of Edward IV. the silver 
= was depreciated to 15 and 12 grains, and 
y Edward VI. to 8 grains, where it is still very 
nearly fixed. The rule above given will therefore 
vary accordingly with these depreciations respec- 
tively. Jacob On the Precious Metals, and Tooke 
On Prices, should be consulted. Acts regulating 
wages—the'gravitating power of prices (“ N. & Q. 
1* S. ix. 478.)—within the period inquired after, 





were passed in 25 Edw. III. stat. 1., 34 Edw. III. | 


c. 9., 13 Rich. IL. c. 8., and 11 Hen. VII. e. 22. 

It is not fifty years ago since an Act was abolished 

regulating the size and price of penny loaves, &c., 

under the control of the Excise and justices of 

the peace. T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichtield. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES. 


Maull and Polyblank’s Living Celebrities. — The 15th 
and 16th Parts of this interesting series of Portraits fur- 
nish us with likenesses of two of the most energetic men 
of the present day. If the portrait of Cardinal Wiseman, 
the astute and untiring leader of the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country, be satisfactory to his co-religion- 
ists, that isenough. ‘That the admirers of Lord Brougham 
(who is this very day at Birmingham as indefatigable as 
ever in his endeavours to promote in all possible ways the 
social condition of his fellows) will be delighted with this 
very striking likeness of him there can be little doubt. 
The character and expression of the noble and learned 


Lord have been most happily secured, —the credit in this | 
case being probably due as much to the sitter as to the | 


artist; for we have no doubt that the thoughtfulness so 
strongly marked on the countenance of Lord Brougham 
may be traced to the speculations on which his mind is 
for the moment engaged — as to the optical and chemical 





* A small quantity is quoted at 4d. the lb.=40d, now. 


| body by faith. 


processes by which his portrait is being secured. What 
would those who know him give for as characteristic a 
portrait of him in a less serious mood, when his counte- 
nance is lightened up by one of those quaint conceits or 
brilliant witticisms which few can so readily utter, and 
none can more thoroughly enjoy. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Sir George Leman Tuthill (2 S. iv. 150.), 
President of the Hospitals of Bridewell and Beth- 
lem, was theson of John Tuthill, a solicitor at Hales- 
worth, co. Suffolk ; was born there Feb. 16, 1772, 
and knighted at Carlton House by the Prince 
Regent, April 20, 1820. The family of Tuthill 
were of long standing in the counties of Suffolk and 
Norfolk. The immediate ancestor of Sir George 
was Henry Tuthill of Thurston in Norfolk, third 
son of John Tuthill of Saxlingham; whose an- 
cestor, John Tuthill of Westilgate in Saxlingham- 
Nethergate, died there in 1558. The family still 
continues at Halesworth and Norwich, I believe. 
Sir George left an only daughter and heir, Laura. 

The arms in the Heralds’ Visitations are “ Or, 
on a chevron, szure, three crescents, argent.” The 

edigree is continued to the present time in the 
College of Arms. G. 


Erasmus and Sir Thomas More (2™ S. iv. 248.) 
— The anecdote is related very differently, and 
much more consistently. Erasmus had borrowed 
a horse of some German prince. The name of the 
horse was Frederick. ‘The prince had adopted 
the new theory of the reception of the sacred 
So on the prince applying for his 


| horse to be sent back, the witty borrower returned 


this answer : 
“ Quod mihi dixisti 
De Corpore Christi, 
Crede quod habes, et habes: 
Idem tibi dico 
De tuo Frederico, 
Crede quod habes, et habes.” 

The jest was here most applicable, whereas in 
the form given by R. R. F. it wants both point 
and consistency. Sir Thomas More and Erasmus, 
it is well known, both believed in transubstantia- 
tion. The jest to such a believer would not have 
been apposite : it applied only to one who main- 
tained that Christ is received only by faith. 
Erasmus firmly believed in transubstantiation is 

vident from his own words. See his Preface to 
the Treatise on the Eucharist, by Alger, which he 
published ; and his Letter to Peilican of oe. 


I have shown (1* S. ii. 263-4.) that these lines 
occurred in a manuscript of the time of Henry 
VII. This manuscript contains memorial verses. 
And here, in a Roman production, the lines are 
in their proper place. A little examination will 


That, 
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show that they are not the joke of a protestant 
against a papist, but of a papist against a pro- 
testant, who eats by faith. These lines show that 
the memorial verses were collected at a time when 
arguments were to be remembered against the 
oppugners of transubstantiation, so that probably 
its date is in the time of Henry VIIL, instead of 
Henry VII. as supposed by Mr. Halliwell. Un- 
less indeed, which is likely enough, coming events 
were throwing their shadows before. M. 


“The Country Midwife’s Opusculum, or Vade 
Mecum” (2™ §S. iv. 251.)—The MS. to which Mr. 
Eastwoop refers, and the title of which I have 
transcribed above, has not I believe been printed. 
Its author, Percival Willoughby, enjoyed a de- 
servedly high reputation in Derbyshire. He was 
the son of Sir Percival Willoughby of Wollaton, 
and was educated at Oxford, where he took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Settling at Derby, 
he soon obtained the respect and esteem of all 
classes ; and on February 20, 1640-1, being then 
in full practice “in villa et comitatu Derbiensi 
et alibi in Medicina bene et multum exercitatus,” 
he was, after the usual examinations, admitted an 
Extra Licentiate of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London. Dying in 1685, he was buried, 
as Mr. Eastwoop informs us, at Derby. If that 


gentleman would courteously supply me with a | 


copy of the inscription to Willoughby’s memory, 
I shall consider myself his debtor. 
W. Munk, M.D. 


Finsbury Place, London, Sept. 26, 1857. 


* Solidus” (2"* S. iv. 250.) — This word in old 
charters, and modern Latin generally, means 
shilling. Libre, solidi, denarii, obolus, quadrans, 
(abbreviated into li, or £, s, d, ob, g) denoting 
pounds, shillings, pence, halfpenny, and farthing, 
respectively. The word seems originally to have 
been applied to any coin which represented in one 
solid lump, so to speak, a given number of denarii. 
After Alexander Severus coined gold pieces of 
one-half and one-third of the aureus, which was 
the standard gold coin under the emperors, worth 
about 1/. ls. 1$d., the whole aureus was called 
solidus. Spelman gives several quotations in which 
mention is made of solidi of 12 and 40 denarii ; 
of 4 Parisian solidi, not exceeding 8 English de- 
narii ; of 6 solidi being equivalent to 2 ounces of 
silver ; of 30 denarii in the time of Zlfric making 
6 solidi, &c. See also Smith’s Dict. of Antiq., v. 
AuRuUM. J. Eastwoop. 


“ Walkingame's Arithmetic” (1* S. v. 441. ; xi. 
57.; xii. 66.) — Prof. de Morgan (Arithmetical 
Books, 1847), says : 

“TI should be thankful to any one who would tell me 
who Walkingame was, and when his first edition was 
published, for this book is by far the most used of all the 
school books, and deserves to stand high among them.” 





| Cross. 





I have seen it stated in an educational periodi- 
cal, on the authority of an extensive publisher, 
that during the year 1856 more copies of Walk- 
ingame issued from the press than of any other 
arithmetical work. The oldest edition mentioned 
by De Morgan is the 24th, 1798. I have two 
die ones by me. The 4th, 1760; and the 20th, 
1784. The 4th edition contains the following 
advertisement : 

“Writing in all its various hands now in use; Arith- 
metic through all its different Rules; Vulgar and Decimal 
Fractions, with the Extraction of Square and Cube Root; 
also Duodecimals are taught abroad. By F. Walkingame, 
At the Water Office in St. Martin’s Lane, near Charing 
Where may be had the Twutor’s Assistant.” 

The advertisement is repeated in the 20th 
edition, but the residence is changed to Kensing- 
ton: “Where may be had the Tutor’s Assistant, 
and all the other works of the Author.” 

Could any of your correspondents answer the 
Professor's Queries? and also say, what were 
Walkingame’s “other works ?” C. D. H. 

Keighley. 


Macistus (2™ S. iv. 189.) — This is not here the 
name of a place, but of a person. Schiitz, on the 
passage in the Agamemnon of Aischylus (v. 299.) 
says: 

“Maxicrov plane nomen est non montis, sed hominis, 
cujus munus hoc faces accendendi alicubi inter Athon et 
Euripum commiserat Agamemnon. Hoc manifestum est 
ex proxime sequentibus 6 —— uépos,” 

There is an error in the Oxford translation, 
which renders Maxiorov cxorais, “to the watchman 
of Macistus,” instead of “to the beacons of Ma- 
cistus. “And he,” Aschylus continues, meaning 
Macistus, “not delaying his duty,” &c. The 
Greek scholiast, generally particular as to geo- 
graphical points, passes this verse in silence. He- 
rodotus mentions a city of this name as founded 
(s.c. 637) by Theras of Lacedemon, in the island 
of Callista, afterwards Thera (iv. 148.). ‘The Per- 
sian name Maoiorws was pronounced by the Greeks 
Maxlorws (Herod. ix. 20.), B.c. 479. 

Macistus had to watch probably from some 
mountain of Eubea, near the Euripus, say Dir- 
phossus, for the lighting of the beacon on Mount 
Athos, the height of which latter is 6349 feet, which 
gives an horizon of 104 miles (4/6349 (=80) X 
13104). The direct distance of the tops of 
these mountains is about 108 miles, so that a 
slight elevation of the observer above the sea 
level near Eubeea would suffice to make the light 
visible from Athos. T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield, 


“ Esquire,” “ Mister” (2°4 . iv. 238.) — Mr. 
Dixon's friend, the solicitor, requested his book- 
seller to “strike out Esquire, and put Mister in- 
stead.” If my question is not a foolish one, I 
should like to ask, whether the solicitor had really 
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any better right to the title of Mister (except as | Columbus and Anson, whose names I should 


a title of courtesy) than he had to that of Esquire ? | 
My little reading in such matters has been of a 
desultory kind ; but I have somehow been brought 
to believe that, according to ancient custom, the 
title of Mister, or Master, used to be confined to | 
Justices, Masters of the Rolls, Masters in Chan- 
cery, Chancellors of the Duchies, and even of the 
Exchequer, King's Serjeants, and other civil ser- | 
vants ; to which may be added Master-graduates 
at the Universities; and*(I think Mr. Hallam 
says somewhere) knights-bannerets (?). At all | 
events, I conceive that, in the Middle Ages, 
Master was as much a civil title as Sire and 
Esquire were military titles; and that Magistri 
ie aa in the state, as civil servants of the crown, 
about on a par with knights who rendered mili- 
tary service. Have any acts of the legislature, 
in more modern times, placed the title of Mister, 
as applied to the “gentleman,” below that of 
Esquire ? J. SANSOM. 


As a companion story to those of Mr. Dixon, 
take the following. About fifty or sixty years 
ago a letter addressed to my father as “G. G., 
Esquire,” was refused to be taken in by one of the 
maid-servants, When asked why she had refused 
the letter, she said that she did not know that her 
master was a squire, and therefore thought it was | 
not meant for him. Ever afterwards my father 
used to say he wished people to address their 
letters to him as mister, not esquire. M. D. 


Rhubarb first Introduced (2™ S. ii. 480.) — In 
looking over “ N. & Q.” I see a notice of the time | 
when rhubarb was first introduced. In the last | 
— of Rhind’s Vegetable Kingdom it is said 
that 


“Monk Rhubarb (Rheum rhaponticum) is mentioned 
by Tusser so early as 1573 as being cultivated in England. 
The (Rheum palmatam) true rhubarb as used in medi- 
cine has long been imported from the Levant, though the 
particular plant of which it was the root was not ascer- 
tained until 1758, when it was first introduced and cul- 
tivated in this country by Dr. John Hope. The Hybrid 
Rhubarb (Rheum hybridum) is a native of more northern 
parts of Asia than the others; it was first cultivated in 
this country by Dr. Fothergill in 1778, but it did not 
come into general use as a culinary vegetable till about 
thirty years ago. In the Gardener’s Magazine, Feb. 1829, 
we find a notice of a plant of this species; one leaf of 
which being cut, with its petiole, was found to weigh 
4lbs. The circumference of the leaf, not including its 
foot stalk, measured 21 feet 3 inches; length of leaf, in- 
cluding the petiole, 5 feet 2 inches, and length of petiole 
1 foot 4 inches.” 

C. Vivian. 


First Sea-going Steamer (2™ 8. iv. 214.) —I 
saw in your publication of the 12th inst. a notice 
of my answer to Exrtorartor’s inquiry for the 
name of the first sea-going steamer, by J. Doran, 
whose remarks appear to me to be wide away 
from the purpose ; especially those referring to | 


hardly have presumed to introduce in connexion 
with the present subject, and whose great enter- 
prises were undertaken in sailing vessels, the best 
of their time, and not in steamers. As to Captain 
Dodd, it was far from my intention to disparage 
him, or his enterprise ; no one can better appre- 
ciate both his “ daring” and perseverance than I 
do. I only excepted, and on just grounds, his 
river-boat exploit from the question. I again 
assert that the “ St. Patrick,” under my command, 
was the first experiment, and was the leading 
vessel in that career, inasmuch as she was built 
expressly to run between Liverpool, Dublin, and 
Bristol, and was the first “sea-going steamer” 
that went down St. George’s Channel into the 
Atlantic. 

I may add that to her success the navigation of 
the port of Liverpool is indebted for most im- 
portant improvements; for, as I before stated, it 


| led to the establishment of Her Majesty’s Mail 


Steam Packets between Liverpool and Dublin, 
one of which I commanded for twenty years; and 
at the suggestion of myself and brother officers in 
that service, the Rock lighthouse was erected, and 
by us also the new channel was first discovered 
and used. Joun P. Puiiprs, Lieut. R.N. 


Grasmere. 


The Ocean Telegraph, its first Proposer (2™4 S. 
iv. 7.) — The following extract from a letter on 
file in the Treasury Department of the United 
States, under date of August 10, 1843, written by 
Samuel F. B. Morse to the Hon. John C. Spencer, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, settles the dispute 
as to who originated the idea of an oceanic tele- 
graph: — 

“ The practical inference from this law is, that a tele- 
graphic communication on the electro-magnetic plan may 
with certainty be established across the Atlantic Ocean.” 

In a recent publication of the Ocean Telegraph 
Company, Mr. Morse’s claim as to being the pro- 
poser of this undertaking is readily allowed, and 
clearly established. My Query, which appeared 
ante, p.7., would therefore have been unnecessary, 
had this statement been seen before its publica- 
tion. Wuuiam WintHRor. 

Malta. 


Riding the Hatch (2™ S. iv. 143.) —’Tis well, 
Mr. Editor, that now and then you should have a 
correspondent who professes not to be deep in 
learned lore, nor attempts to find very simple 
things by search and research, in Saxon, Norman, 
Latin, or Greek words for a clue to such as the 
above. 

“Hatch” is the lower door when two doors 
hang on the same post. I have often when a boy 
ridden the hatch of a barn door, and it may be as 
pleasant as “ swinging on a gate all day ;” but if 
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your urchin jpn who swings it wishes to 
punish instead of amuse, he can do it effectually 
by keeping it going very fast: the rider will find 
the hatch very hard to sit, and very difficult to 
get off. BRAMBLE. 


Twenty years ago riding the hatch was a very 
familiar expression in Cornwall. The county at 
that time abounded with Dissenters, especially 
Wesleyans and a sect called Bryanites, and the 
yhrase in question was applied to one of these who 
fiad been guilty of any impropriety or moral of- 
fence. In the part of the county to which I allude 
the cottages had small extra doors or gates, about 
three feet high, called hatches, the use of which 
was to prevent the ingress of pigs or poultry, while 
the door was kept open for the admission of light 
and air. To the uninitiated it was supposed that 
the offender was placed astride one of these, 
which was then swung to and fro until he fell off, 
and by this ordeal it was determined whether he 
should, or should not, be expelled the sect. If he 
fell inward he was again received as a brother 
elect ; if outward, he was regarded thenceforward 
as a heathen and an alien. Joun Mac eam. 

Hammersmith. 


I had long been accustomed to this phrase 
among a sea-faring population, but the inquiry of 
your learned and obliging correspondent, Mr. 
Boys, has led me to question several residents of 
the inland districts, who, I find, use it, and under- 
stand it in a similar way. The narrowness of 
Cornwall must be remembered, and its long ex- 
tent of coast. 

It has been suggested to me by one acquainted 
with the expression for the last fifty years, that it 
is probably as old as Cromwellian days, and was 
invented by the Cavaliers in ridicule of the sect- 
aries, who, it was asserted, were accustomed to set 
any member accused of impropriety of conduct to 


ride the hatch, and, swinging it violently to and | 


fro, to consider his guilt or innocence settled ac- 

cording as he fell outward or inward. This is, 

however, only supposition. yA Q. C. 
Bodmin. 


Steer Family (2™ S. iv. 90. 219) —It may be 
of interest to your correspondent W. Sr. to know 


fert, Jan. 21, 1637, and was buried in his own 
cathedral. Bishop Ryder mentions one John 
Steer (son of the Bishop of Ardfert) installed pre- 
bendary of Dysert in the diocese of Killaloe, stu- 
dendi gratia, for three years, January 12, 1620. 
(Vide Cotton’s Fasti.) ‘The seal of the first men- 
tioned prelate is still in existence, and was en- 
graved by the writer in the 3rd No. of a small 
treatise on the Episcopal and Capitular Seals of 
the Irish Cathedral Churches,” &c. R. C, 
Cork. 


“ Scarcity” : “ Resentment” (2™ §S. iv. 227.) — 
Scarce, in the sense of “temperate,” occurs in 
Wiclif (Ecclus. xxxi. 20., “ Slep of health (is) in 
a scars man ;"” LXX. brvos ijicias tm evrdpy perpig. 
Vulg., “Somnus sanitatis in homine parco.” 
Auth. Vers., “Sound sleep cometh of moderate 
eating.” See Richardson in voc. 

Scarcely = “ temperately ;" Chaucer, Prol. to 
Canterbury Tales, — 

“To maken him live by his propre good 
In honour detteles, but if he were wood, 
Or live as scarsly as him list desire.” 
V. 584-6. 

Tyrwhitt (Gloss. to Chaucer) refers to Rom. of 
the Rose, v. 2329. 

Resentment, meaning “ grateful sense” or “ lively 
sense,” is amply illustrated by Richardson from 
Barrow (vol. 1., Serm. 4. and 6.) ; Cudworth (Jn- 
tell. System. p. 25.) ; and Bull (vol. i. Serm. 4.). 
Nares quotes Jos. Walker, Hist. of Eucharist: 

“We need not now travel so far as Asia or Greece for 
instances to inhaunse our due resentments of God’s be- 
nefits.” 

J. Eastwoop. 

A correspondent of Dr. Thos. Comber, after- 
wards Dean of Durham, writing under date 
May, 1681, subscribes himself, “ ‘Thy truly pity 
ing, and love-resenting friend and brother.” (Vide 
Comber’s Life of Dean Comber, 1799, p. 139.) 
Dean Trench (Study of Words, 2nd edit., 1852, 
p. 32.), says: — 

“ Barrow could speak of the good man as a faithful 
‘resenter’ and requiter of benefits, of the duty of testify- 


| ing an affectionate ‘resentment’ of our obligations to 


that one John Steer, M.A., an Englishman, was | 
appointed by the Crown to the Archdeaconry of | 
Emly in 1612, and at the same time he was made | 
Treasurer of Ardfert ; in 1615 he was Chancellor | 
of Limerick, 1617 Bishop of Kilfenora, and in 


1621 translated to that of Ardfert. On his death, 
which occurred in 1628, his brother William was 
appointed to succeed him in thissee. He had pre- 
viously been Treasurer of Ardfert. In 1636 he 
was presented by the Crown with the Archdea- 
conries of Cork and Cloyne, with licence to hold 
them in commendam of his see; he died at Ard- 


Gop.” 
Not having Barrow’s works at hand, I am un- 
able to indicate the passage referred to by Trench. 
ACHE, 
Fore-Elders (2 §. iv. 207.) — It requires a 
person to have gained a very considerable know- 
ledge of Richardson's Dictionary before pronounc- 
ing after one search that any particular word has 
been omitted; and that is one drawback to its 
use. For instance, I have just met quite acci- 


| dentally with fore-elders (and sundry other words 


| 


that seemed to have been omitted), under the 


word fore in a quotation from Foxe. 
fi : J. EastTwoop, 
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The Devil and Church Building (2™ 8. iv. 144.) 
— A similar legend to that related by your corre- 
spondent, Sotto Macpvurr, with respect to the 
church of St. Brelade in Jersey is also preserved 
in the sister island of Guernsey, and is given as a 
reason for the very inconvenient position of the 
church of S* Marie du Castel on the very verge of 
a large and populous parish. The church is said 
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stream at Burton-upon-Stather. From the latter 


| place to Gainsborough, for many miles, both sides 


of the river have been the means of thousands of 
acres of land coming under the warping process. 
Immense crops of wheat and potatoes are raised 
on this land, which always fetches the highest 


prices. White clover springs up spontaneously 
| on it, W. H. Laman. 
Fulham. 


to occupy the site of a castle which, long before the | 


conquest of England by the Normans, was the abode 
of a piratical chief known by tradition as “ le grand 
Geffroy” or “le grand Sarrazin.” A field almost 
in the centre of the parish, called “les Tuzets,” is 
pointed out as the spot originally fixed on for the 
church, and to which the materials for its con- 
struction were brought. Whatever was collected 


there during the day was found next morning to | 


have disappeared, and to have been removed by 
unseen hands to the hill where the church now 
stands. The fairies are, in this case, generally ac- 
cused of being the agents, though some say it was 
the work of angels. It is worthy of remark that 
there are other spots in the island bearing the 
name of “les Tuzets,” where there are indications 
of cromlechs having formerly existed. One of the 
largest and most perfect cromlechs in the island 
is called “la pierre du Tus.” In Brittany one of 
the names of the dwarfs who are supposed to 
haunt the dolmens or cromlechs is “ Duz” or 
“ Duzih,” and 8. Augustin (De Civitate Dei, lib. 
iv. c. 23.) speaks of certain “ Damones quos 
Duscios Galli nuncupant.” 
already possession of the ground, it is easy to con- 
ceive that he would not yield it up without a 
struggle. Epear MacCuttoca. 


Guernsey. 


Examination by Torture lawful (2™ S. iv. 129.) 
— The reader will find the following discretionary 
power given to the jailor to put his prisoner to 
torture recorded in the Proceedings of the Privy 
Council of England, vol. vii. p. 83., dated, Windsor, 
16 Nov. 32nd Hen, VIIL, 1540: 

“Thomas Thwayts was sent to the towre of London by 
e’tain of the garde wt a tre to the Lieuten*nt declaring 
his confession and comaundyng him that in cace he 
woold stande stil in denyal to showe of whom he had herd 
the things he confessed, he shuld gyve him a stretche or 
twoo at his diserecdn upon the brake.” 

Thwayts appears to have been a servant of one 
of the king's pages, and was accused by another 
servant of having spoken traitorous words against 
his Majesty. We find him, however, subsequently 
dismissed, “having a good lesson given him to 
use his tongue with more discretion hereafter.” 

R. 


Cork. 
Warping (2™ §. iv. 113.)—Mr. Buckrton is 


probably more familiar with the “silver Trent ” 
at Burton-upon-Trent, than with its muddy 


If the “ Deuce” had | 


| 


| 
} 





Ringsend (2™ §. ii. 315.) — Ringsend was so 
called for generations before “ old Jemmy Walsh” 
was born. His derivation, fanciful as it is, I 
could almost imagine was given to try how far 
Irish wit could impose on English credulity. Sir 
John Rogerson, by the way, was Lord Mayor of 
Dublin in 1693-4. Lascelles, in Liber Minorum, 
§c., part v. p. 142., writes as follows : 

“ Ringsend or Rinksen [ forsan a northern word signify- 
ing a sewer, which the river Dodder is to that part of the 


county. ]” 
‘ Y. S. M. 


Spiders and Irish Oak (2™ S. iv. 208.) —A 
writer in the Gentleman's Magazine for June, 
1771, vol. xli. p. 251., refutes the following errors ; 
asserting ... that the bite of the spider is not 
venomous, that it is found in Ireland too plenti- 
fully, that it has no dislike to fixing its web on Irish 
oak, and that it has no antipathy to the toad,” &c. 
Brande’s Pop. Antiqg. (ed. 1842), vol. iii. p. 206. 

J. Eastwoop. 

The common saying at Winchester is that no 
spider will hang its web on the roof of Irish oak 
in the chapel or cloisters: and it holds good. 
Chesnut is said to possess the same virtue. 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


It is a common saying, and I believe a fact, 
that chesnut wood will not harbour spiders ; for 
that reason the cloisters of New College are roofed 
with chesnut, and I fancy the roof of Christ 
Church is said at the present day to be of the 
same material. M. W.C., B.A. 

Alnwick. 


~ 


Spider-eating (2™ §. iii. 206.) — Perhaps 
D'Israeli had in his mind the following lines by 
Peter Pindar : 

“ How early Genius shows itself at times, 

Thus Pope, the prince of poets, lisped in rhymes, 
And our Sir Joshua Banks, most strange to utter, 
To whom each cockroach-eater is a fool, 
Did, when a very little boy at school, 
Eat spiders, spread upon his bread and butter.” 
Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


Sense of Pre-Existence (2™ S. iii. 50. 132. ; iv. 
234.) — The question of the disciples, in the case 
of the man born blind (St. John, ix. 2.), does not 
necessarily imply that they had imbibed the error 
of some of the Pharisees, of a transmigration of 
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souls. They might have supposed that the man 
was born blind as a punishment for sins which the 
Almighty foresaw he would commit. This of 
course would have been as great an error as the 
other, or greater; but I only wish to point out 
the possibility of their having been led by such a 
false notion to put the question. Either way 
they were seriously in error. F. C, H. 


“ The Case is Altered” (2S. iv. 188. 235.) — 


Ts not this inn-sign connected with the old pro- | 


verb, “The case is altered, quoth Ployden,” of 
which Ray says (Eng. Prov., 2nd edit., 1678, 
p- 225.) :— 


“ Edmund Plowden was an eminent common lawyer in 


Queen Elizabeth's time, born at Plowden in Shropshire... | 


Some make this the occasion of the Proverb: Plowden 
being asked by a neighbour of his, what remedy there 
was in Law against his neighbour for some hogs that 
had trespassed his ground, answered, he might have very 
good remedy; but the other replying, that they were his 
hogs, ‘ Nay then, neighbour, (quoth he) the case is altered.’ 
Others, more probably, make this the original of it. 
Plowden being a Roman Catholick, some neighbours of his 
who bare him no good will, intending to entrap him and 
bring him under the lash of the Law, had taken care to 
dress up an Altar in a certain place, and provided a Lay- 
man in a Priest’s habit, who should do Mass there at 
such a time. And withall notice thereof was ‘ given 
privately to Mr. Plowden, who thereupon went and was 
present at the Mass. For this he was presently accused 
and indicted. -He at first stands upon his defence, and 
would not acknowledge the thing. Witnesses are pro- 
duced, and among the rest, one who deposed that he 
himself performed the Mass, and saw Mr. Plowden there. 
Saith Plowden to him, ‘ Art thou a Priest then?’ The 
fellow replied, ‘No.’ * Why then, Gentlemen (quoth he), 
the case is altered: No Priest, no Mass.’ Which came to 
be a Proverb, and continues still in Shropshire with this 
addition —*‘ The case is altered (quoth Ployden), No Priest, 
no Mass.’ ” 

Acne. 


Signs painted by eminent Artists (2™ §S. iii. 8. 
359.) — fn the Museum, Basle, are two representa- 
tions of a school painted by Holbein at the age of 
fourteen, and which were hung up as a sign over a 
schoolmaster’s door in that town. 

R. W. Hackxwoop. 


Purchase (2™ §. iv. 125.) — An additional ex- 
ample of the use of the word purchase to that 
given by P. is seen in the metrical version of 
the Psalms used by the church of Scotland, Psalm 
Ixxxiv. 3. : 

“ Behold the sparrow findeth out 
An house wherein to rest, 
The swallow also for herself 
Hath purchase da nest: 
Even thine own altars, where she safe 
Her young ones forth may bring,” &c., 
purchase intended to correspond, as in the prose 
text, with the meaning “ found.” ‘The version was 
authorised by the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland in 1650, thus fixing the date when 
the word was so understood. By the law of Scot- 


| worth mentioning). 





| of Compton, at p. 96.) 


land, conquest is a name given to those heritable 
or real rights which one does not succeed to as 
the heir of another, but acquires in his own life- 
time by purchase, donation, or other singular title 
— legally speaking, therefore, purchase and con- 
quest are synonymous. G. N. 


Aneroid (2 S. iv. 239.) —If H. W. has not 
helped us much by his conjectural etymology, he 
has done us good service by mentioning Mr. 
Dent’s name. I have applied to Mr. Dent, but at 
present he can only give me the conjectural ety- 
mology of a friend (which therefore I do not think 
I have, however, written to 
him again, suggesting that he will be able to settle 
the question for ever, either by consulting the 
original memoir in which the instrument was first 
described, or.(if necessary) by applying to the in- 
ventor, M. Vidi, himself. M. D. 


A Regal Crown (2™ S. iv. 189.) — Perhaps the 
following passage from Paradise Regained con- 
tains the line sought for by your correspondent 
J.C. E.: 

“ What if with like aversion I reject 

Riches and realms? yet not, for that a crown, 
Golden in show, is but a wreath of thorns,” &c. 
Mercator, A.B. 

Pegnitz-Shepherds (1* §, vii. 16.) — 

“Vers 1644 Jean Clay, dit le Jeune, fonda & Nurem- 
berg, de concert avec Philippe Harzdorf, l’Ordre des 
Bergers et des Fleurs de la Pegnitz, société dont le bit 
était le perfectionnement de la langue Allemande. Cents 
ans plus tard, Herdegen, qui en faisait partie, sous le nom 
d’Amarante, publia sur elle une notice historique, 1744 in 
8vo. Au milieu du dix-septitme sitcle, Philippe de 
Zesen avait institué, 4 Hambourg, une Société des Beaux 
Esprits Allemands.” —Lalanne, Curiosités Littéraires, 
p- 358. Paris, 1857. 

M. A. 


“ Lover” (2™ §. iv. 107. 218.)—To the in- 
stances which have been given from the poets, of 
the use of the word lover in a feminine sense, the 
following passage from one of our greatest prose 
writers may be added : — 

“ This exercise [ the practice of the presence of God] is 
apt, also, to enkindle holy desires of the enjoyment of 
God, because it produces joy, when we do enjoy him; the 
same desires that a weak man hath fora defender; the 
sick man, for a physician; the poor, for a patron; the 
child, for his father; the espoused /over, for her betrothed.” 
— Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, ch. i. sect, iii. 


. 26., ed. Bohn. 
: ¥. o. Ef. 


Rev. Richard Graves (2™ S. iv. 170.) — If the 
Rev. Rich. Graves, author of the Spiritual Quixote, 
&c., be the person referred to, he was about a 
century ago incumbent of Aldworth, Berks ; and 
a notice of him may be found in Hewett’s History 
W. H. Lamon, 


Fulham. 
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Highbor Lace (2™ 8. iv. 248.)— Probably a 
Cornish motto composed of the name of the person 
who adopted it: High or Hioh (? Hugh) Borlace. 

D. B. 

May not this be merely intended for Highborn 

Lass ? F. C. H. 


Jamieson's Dictionary (2™ 8. iv. 145.) — The 
Abridgment published in 1818 contained only 
those names which appeared in the work pub- 
lished in 1808 in two vols. 4to., as the “ Supple- 
ment” thereto was not published until 1824: con- 
sequently the octavo of 1818 must be very 
defective. T. G. S. 


Blennerhassett (2™ S. ii. 87.) — In the pedigree 
mentioned by C. M. B. the compiler states that 
Sir John Blennerhassett, Baron of the Irish Ex- 
chequer (1619 to 1624), was first cousin to the 
ancestor of the co. Kerry family. Is there any- 
thing known of his ancestors, father, grandfi ather, 
&e. P Y. 8. M. 


Miscellanesus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


It is strange how strong a hold a thoroughly hearty, 
healthy English book takes on the reading public. Here 
we have 7om Brown’s School Days, by an Old Boy, al- 
ready at a third edition,—an honour which it has attained, 


not from the interest of the story — for, as to mere story, | 


the writer might answer with Canning’s Knifegrinder, 
“ Story, God bless you, I have none to tell, Sir,”—but by 


the plain, simple, unpretending style in which the writer | 


has described the every-day life of an English public 
school-boy,—a straightforward, honest boy, who naturally 
looks upon a lie or a meanness as a thing to be hated and 


despised, and upon whose simple truthful nature higher | 


motives and principles are readily grafted by wise and 
loving hands. At the present moment, when attempts 
are making to bring English educational systems 
closer resemblance with 
this, written for boys—and which no boy can read 
without exquisite delight, and without being the wiser 
and the better —is indeed doing good service in support 
of a system which has done so much to make the English 
character what it is. Judge the two systems by their 
fruits, and who that is wise would desire a change? But 
we are running away from the book, of which we can say 
no more than that it is really a Boy's own Book, and that we 


can pay the author no higher compliment, than to express | 


a hope that, as he has given us his account of Brown, he 
will soon give us like biographies of Smith, Jones, and 
Robinson. 

Such of our readers as have perused the Memoir of Ro- 
bert Surtees, the historian of Durham, published by the 
Society which bears his name, will well remember how 
important were the additions made to Mr. Taylor’s me- 
moir by the Rev. James Raine, the historian of North 
Durham, and must have seen in those additions ample 
proof of Mr. Raine’s fitness for the duties of a biographer. 
Setter evidence of such fitness, however, is now before us 
in the first volume of a life of the historian of 
berland. Mr. Raine’s Memoir of the Rev. 
M.A., Vicar of Harthurn, and 
Northumberland, is, indeed, to use the words in which he 


John Hodgson, 








| copies of the fo 


into | » 
those of Germany, a book like | 


Northum- | 


Author of a History of | 


has dedicated the book “to the Memory of his Friend,” 
—“a record of a life spent in true christian faith, hu- 
mility, and usefulness ;” and in this respect very touching 
and interesting it isin many parts. It has also charms 
of another kind, charms which will recommend it to a 
large circle of readers: it abounds in notices of Hodgson’s 
contemporaries; and what will interest that now widely- 
spread class, the members of the various archeological 
societies scattered over the face of the country, it will 
show how and by what means the historian of Northum- 
berland became a master of his craft. We look forward 
with great anxiety for the completion of this most plea- 
sant and well-told story of a life. 

Mr. Timbs has in a great measure re-written, so as to 
make it in the main a new work, the new edition of his 
Things not gene rally known,— Popular Errors explained and 
illustrated. If this book was popular before, and it was 
deservedly so, there can be little doubt that it will be still 
more popular in its new and improved form. 
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